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A campaign to abolish 
the causes of famine: 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 


Oa Jone 27 the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign is being launched in _ this 
country, It aims to make the public aware 
ef the problem of world hunger, and to 
collect money on a local basis for specific 
projects. 


In the last 60 years the population of the 
world has doubled. It now stands at about 
3,000,000,000 and increases by 140,000 a 
day. By 1975 it is expected to be almost 
4,000 million and by the end of the century 
6,000 million. 
More than half of the present population 
does not get enough to eat or is eating the 
wrong kinds of food. This does not mean 
that they occasionally go without a meal. 
It means that their daily calorie intake is 
below the minimum necessary for health; 
that is to say they are permanently hungry, 
born hungry, and hungry till they die. They 
suffer from lowered vitality, from high 
mortality rates among infants and expectant 
mothers, from leprosy, tuberculosis and the 
deficiency diseases - beri-beri, anaemia. 
goitre, rickets, pellagra. 
In the last twelve years well over a thou- 
sand million babies have been born in the 
world. 

“Of this vast total between 150 and 200 

million died before reaching their first 

birthday, Of the survivors between 600 


and 650 million were exposed to hunger 
and to diseases such as malaria, yaws, 
trachoma, tuberculosis, leprosy - threat- 
ening premature death,  disfiguration, 
blindness or debility. . . Of the original 
thousand million babies born during the 
last twelve years only something between 
150 and 250 million have received a fair 
start in life to fit them as future citizens 
of their countries and the world.” - Sir 
Herbert Broadley, UNICEF represent- 
ative for the UK. 
Fifty million people in the world suffer 
from yaws, which can be cured by a single 
shot of penicillin, costing fourpence. 400 
million people are infected by trachoma, a 
disease that causes blindness, and which 
can be controlled by aureomycin at a cost 
of ts. Sd. for each treatment. Tuberculosis 
kills five million a year, and can be pre- 
vented by BCG vaccine at a penny a time. 
The average income in such countries as 
India, Brazil, Ceylon and Egypt is about 
one-twentieth of that in the United States. 
The average worker in the United States 
can earn enough to buy a two pound loaf 
of bread in ten minutes: in Egypt he has 
to work three hours. A child born in this 
country has a life expectancy of 70 years: 
in India he can expect to live to 32. 
To raise the standard of living of the im- 
poverished countries of the world to that 


& 


of Europe would cost £5,000 million. The 
world’s military expenditure is somewhere 
around £40,000 million. 
The problem is not so much one of over- 
population as of under-production. As 
Professor Blackett has pointed out : “ Many 
parts of central and tropical Africa and 
South America have too few people to 
make rapid industrial and agricultural ex- 
Pansion easy.” The potential food re- 
sources of the world have hardly been 
touched. If we threw into the problem of 
food production all the resources that are 
at present devoted to armaments we would 
have enough food to feed many times the 
present population of the world. 
America’s food surplus alone would go a 
very long way to meeting the present pro- 
blem. But this, like famine relief, is a 
temporary solution, 
Here is an example of the dilemma for the 
hungry nations. 
“700,000 additional tons of grain are 
needed in India every year to meet the 
additional population of five millions. To 
pay for it directly would cost £340 
million, and India is short of foreign 
currency, but India could get the food 
fairly quickly. At one remove, to buy 
the fertiliser would cost £100 million and 
would mean waiting a year for the extra 
crops; or a factory could be bought for 
£75 million to manufacture the fertiliser, 
which would take the best part of five 
years; or the machinery to make that 
factory could be bought for a mere £10 
million, and that would take several years 
longer.” - Professor Mahalanolis, as 
quoted by J. D. Bernal in A Prospect of 
Peace. 


Fertilisers are only one way of dealing with 
the food shortage. Improved varieties of 
seed, better farm implements, better storage 
and marketing are others. With irrigation, 
land already under cultivation can produce 
more, and land that was previously arid can 
become fertile. The five-mile wide rich 
green strip that crosses Egypt is different 
from the barren sand on either side only 
in that it is watered by the Nile. 

Far more food could be got from the sea 
than is at present. Crops would be enorn- 
ously increased if successfully protected 
from pests and diseases. The world’s re- 
sources are enormous, but to meet the pro- 
blem they must be used more efficiently 
and more of them must be used. 

While people are dying of hunger and 
deficiency diseases which could be pre- 
vented they are effectively being murdered. 
It was to make a start towards solving the 
problem that the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO) of the United Nations 
started its five-year “ freedom from hunger” 
campaign in 1960. It is not a famine relie€ 
campaign, but a campaign to abolish the 
causes of famine. In launching the cam- 
paign in 1960 B. R. Sen, the Director 
General of the FAO, said: “One man’s 
hunger and want is every man’s hunger 
and want. One man’s freedom from hunger 
and want is neither a true nor a secure 
freedom until all men are free from hunger 
and want.” 


Above: famine victims In East 
Pakistan 


Left: a student examining a 
new rice plant which will 
grow In tropical areas and 
respond to fertiliser 
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13 Goodwin Street London N4 


£3316isca6" 
NEW! 


an important new presentation 
for the “man in the street” of the 
biological effects of radiation 


BALANCE 
OF 
LIFE 


Jonathan Howard 


6d., postage 3d. 5s. doz. post free. 
A Peace News pamphlet 

reprinted by arrangement from 

New Left Review 

obtainable from Housman’s, 

5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Universal Religion 
Pacifist Fellowship 


Service 3 30pm Sun June 24 
Peace News 
5 Caledonian Rd Kings X. 
Sufi Aziz Balouch: 
“Suf!l Philosophy and Music” 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Are you interested in 


West 
Africa? 


This is the theme of a summer school at 
Avoncroft, Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, 
from August 25 to September 1. 


Details from Friends Race 
Relations Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, 
NWI 


‘Individuals or Families welcomed 


See eee ee eee 


Classified 


Terma: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. js. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No 
replies: Peace News, § Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Advertise in Peace News for results. Smaltis rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application Ads. Manager, P.N., 
§ Caledonian Rd.. London, N-1 


Meetings 

Dr. John Lewis on ‘‘ The Grand Inquisitor "* by 
Dostoievsky. Sun., June 24, at 11 a.m. South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, W.C.1. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere By quoting L. 336943 
youn: purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
un 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. 
Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives in all areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
an-Sea. Essex. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet 
Co., 16 New Raw, W.C.2 


Dopcaring: verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
etc.), translating. Mabel Fyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, London, N.!I1. ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904 


Nursery class, St. Anne's Church Hall, Salisbury 
Rd., N.W.6. Froebel-trained teacher. Tolerant 
approach within a secure, home-like atmosphere. 


Our work of mercy to orphans, lepers and the poor 
If you have no ‘* Old 
Ones," ‘‘ New Ones" will do at a push. War on 
Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 


details. 


Volunteers wanted for a work camp in Yugoslavia 
Starting July 10. East-West Bridges. Box No. 94. 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stampa. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


Literature 


Contact—a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months &s. 9d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Libraries bought: politics, economics, world affairs. 
IV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6 


Sltuations Wanted 


Pacifist student wants vacation work July anywhere 
in England preferably Liverpool. Write: J. Hose- 
good, Hatfield College, Durham. 


Single woman, 38, educated, domesticated, seeks 
job Glasgow area clerical/domestic: anything con- 
sidered. Box No. 95. 


Hollday Accommodation 


At Winchelsea beach, Sussex. 1961 20 ft. S-berth 
caravan on sea edge. Excellent amenities. Mosely, 36 
Lee Grove, Chigwell, Essex. Hainault 5609. 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. “(Bryn Tanat "" Guest 
House, Llansantffraid. Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort W. Holland brochure 


Accommodation Vacant 


Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat, Large sitting room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel: CHIswick 3565. 


Accommodation Wanted 


Young man, 21, wishes to live as one of famaily, 
or similar. London area. Box No. 


Young pacifist schoolmaster seeks acommodation 


meals not required, but light breakfast appreciated, 
if possible. Box No. 96. 


Wanted 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred) 

Include date. town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address) 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement 


22/24 June, Fri-Sun 


Glen Douglas to Glasgow: SCND March. Glen 


N 


Douglas, Helensburgh, Datmuir, Glasgow Green. 


23 June, Saturday 


Cardiff: 7.30 p.m. Bowchier Hall, Blind Inst., 
Newport Rd. Leo Abse, M.P.: ‘‘ The Future of 
CND.” 

Edmonton, N.9: 10.30 am. - 5.30 p.m. The 
Broadway. A Day of Films: ‘* Children of Hiro- 
shima "' and ‘‘ No Place to Hide eet be shown 


in a marquee. Admission free. 
a ge, eh eS cmap eee 


Marple, Stockport: Assemble 10.30 a.m. at Friends’ 
Mtg. Hse., 79 Church Lane, for poster parade 
commencing at 11 a.m. i 


Newbury: Assemble 12 noon at Stroud Green for 


supporting march to Greenham Common USAF 
Base. (London train arrives 12.42). CND. 


Southampton to Winchester: Protest march against 


all H-tests. Leave Civic Centre 1 p.m. Eastleigh 
4 p.m. Winchester Open-Air Meeting 7.30 p.m. 
CND. 


23/24 June, Sat-Sun 


Greenham Common, Berks.: 2.30 p.m. 24-hr. 

demonstration at USAF base. Nearest station New- 

bury. March feaves Stroud Green 12.15 p.m. 

ils: Oxford C’ttee of 100, 12 Clark’s Terrace, 
(Tel.: 41958.) 


24 June, Sunday 

London, N.1; 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King’s Cross. Sufi Aziz Balouch : Lecture and 
Songs. Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


Torquay: Assemble 3 p.m. Torquay Station for 
poster parade along seafront. PFC. 


24 June-7 July, weekdays 


Tower Hill, London: 12.30 onwards. Support 
speakers: Stuart Morris, Sybil Morrison, Rev. 
Francis Noble, Max Parker, Maurice Scorey, Myrtle 
Solomon, Rev. Donald Soper, Rev. John Stacey. 
Weekdays only. PFC. 


25 June, Monday 


London, W.2; 8.30 Hiallfield School, Porchester 
Gdns. (nr. Queensway). Sybil! Morrison : ‘‘ Pacifism 
Power for Peace.*” CND and PPU. 


26 June, Tuesday 

Croydon : 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Park Lane. 
Miss H. Lister: ‘‘ Journeys in Greece. Teas, 
Bring and Buy Sale. WILPF. 


Lendea, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Londan 
Area Mtg. Business, future plens, discussions. 
{sformal. Alf members welcome. PPU. 


26 June-6 July, weekdays 
Brixham, Devon: Daily (weekdays) distribution of 
leaflets, Brixham Harbour, and door to door. PFC. 
Details : Jackson, The Pingle, Upton Manor Rd. 


26 June-7 July, Tues-Sat 


Tivedstorp, Tived. Sweden : The Scandinavian section 
of the ‘orid Peace Brigade will have an experi- 
mental course in active non-violence. No charge for 
food and lodging. Apply: Niels Mathiesen, Fmk, 
Kristian Augusta Gate 19, Oslo 13, Norway. 


27 June, Wednesday 


Southampton : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ord- 
nance Rd. Myrtle Solomon, Prof. G. W. Hutchin- 
son: ‘ Positive Peacemaking.” PPC. 


28 June, Thursday 


Londoa, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. (nr. Green Man), E.10 and E.1! Group Dis- 
cussion, PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdns. (Flat 
71: Dorothy Matthews: ‘‘ What Does the Peace 
Pledge Involve?’ Discussion. PPU. 


29 June, Friday 


Bradford : 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Inst. (cafe). Stuart 
Morris. PFC. 


Colchester : 7.30 p.m. Friends* Mtg. Hse., Shewell 
Rd. George Clark: *' The Bomb and the 100." 
Chair: Ray Rushton. C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.2: 7 p.m. Outside Queen's Cinema, 
Queensway. Open-air meeting: Sybil Morrison, 
Myrtle Solomon, Bob Walsh. Leaflet distribution. 
Fi 


Eel 


Southampton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ord- 
nance Rd. Freedom from Hunger Mtg. Film: 
‘“Man and his Resources." Speaker: W. G. 
Bottomley (UNA). PFC. 


29 June - 1 July, Fri- Sun 


Bath: 29 Oldfield Road. (Tel.: 2913.) Conference 
of The Fellowship of Friends of Truth. 


30 June, Saturday 


Bradford: 3 p.m. 10 Cousen Rd., Gt. Horton. 
Garden Party. PFC. 


Bridgwater: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Friarn St. 
Rev, Paul Gliddon: ‘‘ The Collapse of a Case."* 
Bridgwater Peace Group. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., Heath St., Hampstead. Book Sale. CND. 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 25 Elsworthy Rd., Hamp- 
stead. Wine and Cheese Party. Tickets 3s. 6d. 
from Helen Baz, 7 Garnett Road, N.W.3, or at the 
door. CND. 


London, W.11: 2 p.m. onwards. Methodist Ch. 
Lancaster Rd. (Nos. 15 and 52 buses. Ladbroke 
Grove Tube.) PFC Jmble Sale. Helpers urgently 
wanted. BAY 2086. PPU. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St.. Open-air meet- 
ing. Speaker: Dennis Gould. Poster Parade 4.30- 
5.30 p.m. CND. 


30-31 June, Sat-Sun 


King’s Cross, London: 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. Amp- 
ton St. Work by CND Constructive Service on 
Adventure Playground Site. Contact Dennis Gould. 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


2 July, Monday 

Headingley, Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hill Friends’ 
Mtg. Hse. Group Meeting. Please collect PFC 
leaflets 7.30 p.m. for distribution. PPU. Ze 


London, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Meet the Campaign Caravan Team. Speakers : 
Anthony Greenwood, MP, George Clark, and others. 


3 July, Tuesday 


Southampton: 7.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ord- 
nance Rd. Sybil Morrison: '' Humanity on Trial."* 


5 Julv, Thursday 

London, W.2: 7 p.m. Outside Queen's Cinema, 
Queensway. Open-Air Meeting: Sybil Morrison, 
Myrtle Solomon, Bob Walsh. Leaflet distribution. 
PFC. 


6 July, Friday 


Hancock, Rev. R. H. Mills. 
Percy Pitman. 


7 July, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands : 2.45 p.m. Vicarage, Flookburgh. 
Speaker : Rev. H. Stead. Grange Peace Group. 


Plymouth: PFC Day School. Speakers include 
Prof. H. D_ Dickinson: ‘‘ Need Disarmament Cause 
Unemployment ?"" Details : Gerald Barker, 
Burnham Park Rd., Peverell, Plymouth. . 


Question Master : 


& 


7-8 July, Sat-Sun 


Cambridge : Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Jesus Lane. Imter- 
National Action Conference. Details: M. Ash 
burner, Churchill College, Cambridge. C'tteo of 100. 
pect Bi lteter tk ha sat tee zee Daath 


7-14 July, Sat-Sat 


Haywards Heath, Sussex: ‘‘ Elfinsward."" Summer 
Conference. Arch. D. Roberts, 9.3., Bish. 
Ambrose Reeves, John Rae, Denis Hayes, Sybil 
Morrison, Rev. Paul O6estreicher. Chair: Rev 
Sages Noble Fee: £9 5s. APF, 29 Gt. Temes 
te Cul, 


8 July, Sunday 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Assemble in Waterloo Ptace, 
foot of Lr. Regent St., for poster parade ending at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields at about 5.15 p.m. OND, 
ere ne TN, 


Nottingham: Day School: ‘‘ Meet the Committee 
f 100."' | 10.30 am. - 6.15 p.m. Co-Op. Education 
Centre, Broad St. Maurice Bardiger: “* The State 
and the Bomb"; John Timson: ‘‘ Why Coastitu- 
tional Action is not Enough "'; John McKenzie : 
ic The Non-violent Method."" Questions and dimcaas- 
. Is. r session, 2s. 6d. day, Details 
Bardiger, 42 Sunnyhill Ave., Derby. 


9 July, Monday 


Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, ip St. 
Mervyn Jones : ‘‘ CN and Foreign Affairs."" OND, 


13-15 July, Fri-Sun 


Oxford: Conference at St. Hugh's College ‘' The 
Pathogenesis of War."' James Cameron, Dr Russell 
Davis, Prof. Alexander Haddow, Dr, Duncas Leys, 
Prof. A. R. Luria, Prof. L. §. Penrose, Prof. 
Martin Roth, Gene Sharp, Dr. Anthony Storr, Dr 
Watson, Prof. Oliver Zangwill, Nigel Calder 
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Every day 


Continuous day and night picket at US Embasay, 
Grosvenor Sq.. until tests stop Posters at the 
picket line. Al] enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5098 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284 


Creydon ; Trinity School of Sir John Whitgif, High 
St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting 10 a.m.-§ 45 
pm. YCND. 


London, W.11: Golborne Rd. off Portobello 
Market, north end Peace Bookstal! in Market. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shi 
needed. Apply_to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bigg Market, Peace Mews 
selling. Helpers urgently needed to extend werk 
Phone Michael Worrall 36387, "| 


Orpimgton: 9.30 a.m, - 5.30 p.m. High St. 
W. H. Smith's), Manning bookstal!, leafieting. 


< 


Sundays 


Nottingham: 7-9p.m. Slab - Opea Mig. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse" Hotel ti 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome sach week. CND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 
Leadon: Toynbcc Hall, Commercial St., E.!. Work 
camns take place every week-end to help old and 


handicapped people in the shu ‘Ph 
BIS 9112. Ws. eae ote i 


Lendea, E.11;: § px: Priends" Mi oa 
4 ), BW ond Tl God A 
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MARCHERS PLAN PENTAGON SIT-IN 


After marching for two months across the 
United States three groups of marchers will 
converge on Washington tomorrow, June 
22. The same day there will be a sit-in at 
the Pentagon. 


The most eventful of the three marches has 
been the integrated march through the Deep 
South, which left Nashville, Tennessee, at 
Easter. This is the first disarmament march 
in the South which negroes have taken part 
in. During the first stages of the march 
through Tennessee the group met with in- 
tense hostility from many whites and great 
sympathy from the negroes who saw them. 
In Cookeville students threatened to lynch 
them and police made them spend the night 
in the town armoury surrounded by guards. 
They then spent three days crossing Cum- 
berland County, which is totally white by 
edict, where everyone had warned them 
they would not get out alive, and arrived 
at Knoxville. They held a vigil in front 
of Knoxville’s main recruiting station, which 
wag so unheard of that when they told the 
captain in charge he could only reply “ You 
are what?” 

In Johnson City, a 100 miles further on, it 
is unheard of to give out leaflets. ‘We 
don’t even let the Baptists give out hand- 


bills,” said the Judge when they appeared 
in court two days later. Nine of them were 
taken to jail as soon as they began to 
leaflet, but after the court hearing were 
allowed to continue the march. They were 
fined $20 each, but the sentences were sus- 
pended, 


Two days later in Bristol they were again 
forbidden to leaflet in the southern part of 
the city, Bristol is on the border between 
Tennessee and Virginia and the southern 
half is in Tennessee. When the co-ordinator 
of the march, Bob Gore, who is a negro, 
announced the marchers planned to give out 
leaflets the Mayor threatened to put him in 
jail on the spot. However, in the end they 
reached a compromise, and the marchers 
carried their leaflets in a cardboard tray and 
offered them ‘to passers-by. 


The Chicago to Washington walkers met 
with some initial hostility from students at 
Denison College, Ohio, where almost 400 
students crowded into the auditonum. Some 
students carried signs “ Back the Bomb” 
and “Bertrand Russell is senile - what's 
your excuse?” and others carried ROTC 
rifles. Fireworks were exploded at the 
beginning of the meeting. But by the end 
the walkers were being bombarded with 


Sybil Morrison 
PACIFISM 


power for peace 


8.30 p.m. Monday, June 25 
Hallfield School, 
Porchester Gdns., W.2. 


(nar. Queensway) 


CND and PPU meeting 


pacifist fortnight campaign 


June 24- July 7 


weekdays only, 12.30 onwards 


TOWER 
HILL 


Support speakers; Leaflet distribution. 
Stuart Morris, Sybil Morrison, Rev. Fran- 
cis Noble, Max Parker, Maurice Scorey, 
Myrtle Solomon, Rev. Donald Soper, Rev. 
John Stacey. 


French, Italian 
objectors Jailed 


For the first time in Italy a soldier has been 
tried for becoming a conscientious objector 
in the middle of his military service. Second 
Lieutenant Gianfranco Ciabatti, a 26-year- 
old graduate in medicine from Pisa, refused 
to pick up his rifle for shooting practice. 
He was serving with the Folgore Division 
at Monigo. 

His superiors tried to dissuade him and then 
imprisoned him. While in prison Ciabatti 
began a hunger strike and wrote to Danilo 
Dolci, with whom he had worked in Sicily, 
in order to get his case stated in Parliament 
and in the press. The Commander of the 
Division, very embarrassed by his beba- 
viour, sent him to the Psychiatric Hospital, 
which declared him to be quite sane. 
Ciabatti comes up for trial before a mili- 
tary tribunal on June 30. 

Another CO, Gino Tosetti, who is a car- 
penter from Turin, has recently been sent- 
enced ‘o three years’ imprisonment. He 
was first sentenced in 1960 to five months 
in jail for refusing to put on his uniform 
when drafted into the 88th Infantry Regi- 
ment. In 1961 a military court in Palermo 
sentenced him to 1! months for the same 
offence. But as soon as his sentence was 
over he was again sent back to his regi- 
ment. This time the prosecutor asked for 
a 14-month sentence, but the tribunal, pre- 
sided over by General Nappini, decided on 
three years. At the end of this sentence 
Tosetti is liable to be sent again to the 
regiment. Although no Italian military 
court has ever condemned an objector to 
the maximum sentence, he risks staying in 
prison until he is 45, when he will cease to 
be eligible for military service. 

In France three more COs have recently 
appeared before military tribunals. Michel 
Bourgeois, a 27-year-old theology student, 
refused to obey an order to rejoin his com- 
pany at Chartres. He was arrested last 
October at a work camp organised by 
Action Civique Non-Violente. The tribunal 
sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment 
but suspended the sentence. In Marseilles 
a 20-year-old Jehovah’s Witness was sent to 
prison for a year for refusing to put on his 
uniform. His companion, who had already 
been convicted four times for this offence, 
was sent to prison for two years. 


Russian-Japanese interpreter 


urgently required to accompany Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims to 


Soviet Union in July. Any suggestions or offers of help should be 


sent to Barbara Reynolds, c/o Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London, N.1. 


questions and requests for literature, and 
several students apologised for the earlier 
hostile demonstrations) The marchers also 
debated with two ultra rightists before an 
audience made up largely of John Birch 
Society sympathisers. 


Young Americans for Freedom organised 
counter-demonstrations on both the Chicago 
and the New England marches. In Troy, 
New York State, YAF members sat in the 
front two rows at the Polytechnic meeting 
where the New England marchers were 
speaking. The audience was almost totally 
unfriendly, but afterwards the marchers re- 
ceived letters of encouragement and contri- 
butions from the Polytechnic, and one per- 
son volunteered to join for the last two 
weeks. 


Letters to Kennedy 


The effectiveness of fall-out shelters is ques- 
tioned in an open letter to President Ken- 
nedy sent by 209 members of college and 
university staffs in the state of Indiana. 
The Indiana letter was stimulated by similar 
letters published by college and university 
professors in New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Princeton. Another open letter 
to Kennedy signed by 400 ministers and 
rabbis appeared in the Washington Post on 
May 20. The letter, which was organised 
by Turn Towards Peace and the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, urged that to combat 
totalitarian ideologies America must “ en- 
courage the self-healing forces within 
totalitarian societies rather than menace 
them with military destruction,” and called 
for a moral breakthrough in foreign policy. 
A half-page statement in the Washington 
Post is being taken by the Church of the 
Brethren as part of a campaign of vigils, 
marches and deputations in Washington on 
June 25, The campaign urges reconciliation 
between East and West, strengthening the 
UN, complete disarmament, and positive 
alternatives to Civil Defence. Deputations 
will visit the White House, State Depart- 
ment, and Soviet Embassy. 

Demonstrators maintaining a vigil outside 
the White House have been arrested several 
times. Police did not interfere with the 
vigil, which started on May 2, until May 16. 
The police then decided that wearing arm 


bands constituted a demonstration - people 
may stand in front of the White House but 
demonstrators must form a moving picket 
line. Next day Lawrence Scott was sent- 
enced to 30 days in jail - he spent ten days 
“inside” on a similar charge in February. 
The others were given $25 suspended fines, 
but three of them were rearrested on May 
18 and sentenced to 15 days in jail. On 
May 19 the Judge released all four, but 
they were rearrested on May 21 and sent- 
enced to 20 days in prison. Lawrence Scott 
is appealing. 


Six years for 
Polaris demonstrator ? 


A 21-year-old civil disobedience demon- 
strator, Don Martin, has just completed his 
first year in jail. 


He faces up to five more years in prison. 
He was sentenced for entering a restricted 
area and touching Government property 
after taking part in anti-Polaris demon- 
strations at Groton, Connecticut, where 
Polaris submarines are built and launched. 
Don Martin appeared in court together 
with several other demonstrators. Most of 
them received three months in jail and a 
nine months’ suspended sentence. Bill 
Henry, who with Don Martin repeated the 
demonstration in between the initial charge 
and the court hearing, was sentenced to a 
year in prison and a year’s suspended 
sentence. But in Don Martin’s case the 
Judge relied upon the Youth Offenders’ 
Act which calls for an indefinite term in 
prison not exceeding six years. 


Peacemakers organised a picket outside 
the U.S. District Court in New Haven, 
Connecticut, on June 12 to protest about 
the length of Don Martin’s sentence and 
the fact that he does not know whether or 
not he has to serve another five years. An- 
other protest is being held outside the 
prison at Ashland on June 27. The Peace- 
makers Committee suggest that sym- 
pathisers should write to the Warden at the 
Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, 
Kentucky and to the Director, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 


Brains-washed 


Most people seem to think brain-washing 
is a new idea, invented by Communist 
governments. Actually, it has been a major 
instrument of government in every age 
and nation since abeut the end of the 
Pleistocene Period. 


Its purpose is to make the mass of the 
people accept without question certain ideas 
which their rulers think will make them 
easier to govern. All nations are more or 
less equally brain-washed; British as much 
as Chinese, and each nation thinks it is the 
only one that isn’t. 


Today the method chiefly used is what 
Goebbels, being unusually candid for a 
top-level politician, called the Big Lie. Its 
principle is that if you tell a lie big enough 
and repeat it often enough everybody will 
believe it. 


Generally the chief use of B-W is enemy- 
cultivation. From time immemorial govern- 
ments have found that nothing keeps a 
nation united and obedient so well as fear 
and hatred of another nation. The primitive 
urge for a scapegoat still resides in the 
subconscious of civilised communities, so 
there’s never any difficulty in choosing an 
enemy. For although we may not love our 
enemies, at least it seems we cannot do 


without them. 


The politicians choose the enemy, and the 
press builds up the bogey image day after 
day, until the public believe that every- 
thing that’s wrong with the world is due to 
the machinations of the bogey state. 

Thus, today, 99 per cent of the population 
believe Russia is solely responsible for the 
cold war, and that if we didn’t keep piling 
up armaments the Russians would swoop 
down on us like the wolf on the fold. 
Clearly, people who'll believe that will 
believe anything, and it might seem that 
there are no limits to mass hypnotism. 
But there are limits. For in all communities 
there is always that one per cent whose 
brains won’t wash. 


These are people who are responsible for 


and unwashed 


every social and moral reform in history. 
They turn up in every generation and start 
denying the truth of what the other 99 per 
cent believe. Some of them get executed, 
lynched, jailed, or- terrible fate - expelled 
from the Party. But they talk so much and 
make themselves such a nuisance, that 
people begin to listen, and finally, agree 
with them, and the government has to 
invent another brain-detergent. 

At present a few of them are producing 
Peace News. They are able to do this 
because 200 years ago another little bunch 
of NBW’s started a movement for the 
Freedom of the Press. So today Peace News 
is performing the most important social 
service of our century. It is challenging the 
most dangerous Big Lie in our history : the 
lie about the need for military defence. 
But “the freedom our fathers bought for 
us” (Kipling) wasn’t paid for in cash, and 
the freed press needs money to complete 
the purchase. 


It may be true, as Bacon said, that truth 
can never be sterile. But its reproductive 
functions can be seriously impeded if we 
can’t pay our printer’s bills. 


B. J. BOOTHROYD. 


total since February | 


£920 


contributions this week £33 13 0 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI ; 
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April Carter reports 


important decisions 
at CND conference 


CND’s Annual Conference took place last 
week-end in an atmosphere of unusual calm. 
The Conference only really came to life 
during the debate on independent Parlia- 
mentary candidates on Sunday afternoon, 
though earlier it made important policy 
decisions about CND’s attitude to the 
Common Market and Russian and Ameri- 
can bombs. 


The debate on policy started off non-con- 
troversially with a composite resolution call- 
ing for the Campaign to take a lead in 
internationalising the movement. Peter 
Worsley from Hull opposed the motion 
because it did not recognise the central role 
of the uncommitted nations. Jack Shepherd 
from Pembroke told Conference that his 
group, rather than opposing German troops 
in Wales, gave them German leaflets, and 
Professor Bernal, World Peace Council 
chairman, who is also on CND’s Council, 
supported the resolution, and mentioned the 
desirability of stronger pressure on the 
United States Government. 

Also non-controversial was a_ resolution 
urging the Campaign to lay more emphasis 
on the moral and positive aspects of nuclear 
disarmament. Much more enthusiasm was 
generated by a debate on the Common 
Market. Speakers were more or less equally 
divided: there were some who were passion- 
ately convinced the Market is an adjunct of 
NATO and should be opposed by the Cam- 
paign; and others who said that the condi- 
tions of Britain’s entry had not been final- 
ised and the Market might be beneficial or 
lead to a breaking down of national boun- 
daries 23 a step towards World Government. 
James Cameron for the Executive persuaded 
the Conference to wait and see about the 
Common Market and not to divide the 
Campaign, 

An amendment from the Thirsk and North- 
allerton CND Group that all references to 
unilateral nuclear disarmament should be 
omitted was absent-mindedly seconded by 
some delegate, but did not receive even 
absent-minded support. 

A resolution from Croydon stressing the 
possibility of Russian and American agree- 
ment was put forward with the intention of 
superseding the Crewe resolution passed last 
year which called on the USA and USSR to 
disarm unilaterally. Though delegates 
understandably did not seem to have real- 
ised the real purpose of the rather vaguely 
worded Croydon resolution, Walter Wolf- 
gang made this quite explicit when moving 
it, 

Pat Arrowsmith made a passionate plea to 
the Conference not to throw out the call for 
Russian and American unilateralism, which 
made clear that CND is neither fellow 
travelling nor sheltering under American 
bombs, She was applauded loudly by a 
minority of the audience. Then a member 
of the Council came forward to support the 
Croydon resolution “ because we must main- 
tain a balance of power”; his bluff, plain 
man’s approach was duplicated by a dele 
gate from Salford who said CND must be 
realistic and the Crewe resolution last year 
was a silly mistake. A Hackney CND 
spokesman said CND was not pacifist, and 
a call for unilateralism by all powers means 
pacifism. The Croydon resolution was car- 


Peace News Staff 


A new secretary to the editorial department 
is needed. The work is hard, exacting, 
sometimes tedious, but provides an opport- 
unity to play a key role in the international 
movement served by the paper. The post 
provides a wide variety of work and 
demands meticulous care with filing and 
general office routine. Shorthand typing 
is required. 


ried with the approval of the Executive - 
“we must contract into the world situation 
and not out of it.” But so was a composite 
resolution which ended by asking the 
executive “vigorously to build links with 
unilateralist groups in all the NATO coun- 
tries and, if possible, in all Warsaw Pact 
countries.” 

This discrepancy led to some confusion 
when the Executive’s own policy statement 
was discussed, both Pat Arrowsmith and 
Walter Wolfgang claiming Conference had 
already prejudged the issue by voting for 
the preceding resolutions. Canon Collins, 
unperturbed by such minor inconsistencies, 
said that the Campaign had passed conflict- 
ing resolutions in the past, but we. had all 
gone forward together. He asked Confer- 
ence to accept the paragraph in the Policy 
Statement which calied only for negotia- 
tions by the USA and USSR - there was 
an alternative paragraph which called for 
unilateralism by each nuclear power, albeit 
in a somewhat confused and unenthusiastic 
way. While accepting the “spirit” of the 
Crewe resolution the Executive had found 
in practice that it laid CND open to accu- 
sations of fellow travelling and sheltering 
under the American umbrella. (No one 
questioned the logic of this statement.) We 
have no influence on Russia and America 
and no vote in their elections, so we must 
be realistic. 

CND must be based on moral principles, 
said Fenner Brockway for the CND Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and in the USA or 
USSR he hoped he would be a unilateralist, 
but we mustn’t live in an ivory tower but 
work in the real world. Walter Wolfgang 
made the fair political point that the two 
giants can accept each other’s proposals for 
disarmament; the smaller countries can 
only opt out of the arms race. The Con- 
ference passed by a large majority the reso- 
lution calling for negotiations only. 

The next debate on relationships with other 
organisations, principally the Committee of 
100, was distinguished by its lack of pas- 
sion, In the past civil disobedience has led 
to stormy debates, and one year the Execu- 
tive threatened to resign if a resolution in 
favour of it was passed. Though a number 
of delegates expressed preference for con- 
stitutional methods, only one speaker, Ivan 
Geffen from Lichfield, argued a theoretical 
case against civil disobedience, which he 
held was opening the way to violent uncon- 
stitutional methods by the right wing. Con- 
ference decided to maintain the status quo 
between the Committee and the Cam- 
paign. 

The debate ended on the note sounded by 
Olive Gibbs, who paid tribute to the six 
serving “savage ’”’ sentences in prison. This 
reference was followed by loud applause. 
Referring to the six is an absolutely safe 
bet in CND circles. So on a different level 
is sarcasm at the expense of Mr. Gaitskell, 
as Michael Foot realised when leading the 
opposition to a proposal that CND put up 
candidates. Both references rouse strong 
emotions without committing anyone to 
support civil disobedience or vote against 
Mr. Gaitskell coming to power. 

The debate about independent candidates 
shed (as James Cameron had remarked 
earlier about the Common Market) more 
heat than light. Michael Foot put forward 
a resolution for the Labour Advisory Com- 
mittee and various other groups urging 
CND not to support any political party or 
candidate, but leaving individuals freedom 
to do as they wished. He argued that inde- 
pendent candidates would not poll the votes 
of many CND sympathisers and so give a 
misleadingly low impression of CND’s 
strength; that supporting candidates would 
alienate the trade unions and would lead 
to proscription by the Labour Party. 


A good deal of abuse was hurled by those 
in favour of candidates at the 60 unilater- 
alist MPs who had not voted against the 
whip. Judith Hart and others in turn 
abused those pro-INDEC for wanting to 
save their souls instead of getting power to 
abolish the bomb. Jack Shepherd invoked 
Christianity. An Imperial College delegate 
who called for support for the Communist 
Party “which has always stood for uni- 
lateralism ” was greeted with derision. 
One of the most interesting contributions 
came from a Bromley delegate. She pointed 
out that it was Macmillan’s constituency 
and thoroughly Tory, and explained that 
CND's intervention in ward elections had 
led to a great increase in support for CND 
and brought pressure on the Labour Party 
to put up unilateralists to avoid competition. 
A unilateralist was also proposing to stand 
against Macmillan, and she pleaded for 
local groups to have power to make such 
decisions. This plea was echoed in a reason- 
ably argued case by the Kensington spokes- 
man. A West Lothian delegate pointed to 
the astonishing results of the recent by- 
election where miners threatened by in- 
creasing unemployment had voted against 
all four existing parties in giving 10,000 
votes to the Scottish Nationalist, (Judith 
Hart had claimed miners in her constituency 
could not be expected to abandon lifelong 
loyalties and vote for candidates who could 
not form a government. 


The Conference almost unanimously 
adopted the Labour Advisory Committee 
sponsored resolution committing CND to 
no parties or candidates, rather oddly, as 
quite a lot of people spoke against it. The 
Conference seemed to be swayed by 
Michael Foot’s effective oratory. Also 
rather oddly Conference voted by a big 
majority (for once against the advice of the 
Executive) in favour of token and direct 
industrial action, including the blacking of 
work. 


The industrial action resolution had the 
advantage of being backed by speeches from 
an attractive and intelligent girl from Cam- 
bridge University, from Pat Arrowsmith 
(who was greeted with warm applause), and 
above all from Jimmy Jewers, the Com- 
mittee of 100 docks committee secretary. 
He spoke moderately and very persuasively, 
saying that he himself had refused to handle 
cargoes for Aldermaston, that if he was 
disciplined for this the London docks would 
come out on strike, and then they would 
look to the support of a body like CND. 
He also pointed to the inadequacy of Trade 
Union Conference resolutions when not 
backed up by educational work among the 
rank and file. In his union, the TGWU, in 
spite of its 1960 resolution, the dockers were 
not at all convinced about unilateralism. 
Since the formation of a docks committee 
several hundred had been enrolled. 

It was hard to tell whether the Conference 
fully realised how radical was the step they 
were taking. Indeed, in the complications 
and confusion of papers, composite resolu- 
tions and amendments, one quite often won- 
dered whether all delegates were “ with it.” 
Was, for example, the person who seconded 
both a resolution and the amendment to 
it ? 

However mixed the resolutions passed by 
the Conference, in one thing the majority 
of groups were safely conservative : CND’s 
national council is almost exactly the same 
as last year, and apart from regional dele- 
gates is made up mainly of respectable 
VIPs. Even the two radicals, Michael Scott 
and Pat Arrowsmith, are in their way “ re- 
spected” personalities. Admittedly Ian 
Mikardo and Colonel Lort Phillips were not 
re-elected, but then Anthony Greenwood 
and Sydney Silverman were put in their 
places. 


THIS 


IS YOUR 
WORLD 


The way to one world 


If only foreigners would learn to speak 
English the way would be open to create a 
united world, said Sir David Eccles, Min- 
ister of Education, speaking recently at the 
annual joint luncheon of the Commonweakh 
and American clubs of Rome. He said 
there should be an immediate campaign, led 
by the United States, to spread English 
“till it becomes the common possession of 
the whole world.” “The ancient Romans, 
if they had had the technical means at our 
disposal, would, I believe, have made Latin 
a world language. Now it is the tum of 
English.” There was, however, 2 very real 
danger that English would break down imto 
variations such as Oxford English, New 
York English, Australian English, Russian 
English, Indian English, Chinese English 
and so on. 


Loyal subjects 

The Ghana Government spent £227,908 on 
the Queen's visit to Ghana last November, 
This was more than twice the amount they 
had budgeted for. 


Happy families 


The President of the United States is John 
F. Kennedy, His younger brother, Robert 
Kennedy, is Attorney-General of the United 
States. His youngest brother, Edward Ken- 
nedy, is the Democrat nominee for the posi- 
tion of United States Senator for Massa- 
chusetts. Edward Kennedy’s opponent for 
the Senate is likely to be George Lodge, 
who has just been endorsed as the nominee 
of the Republican party. George Lodge’s 
father is Henry Cabot Lodge. Henry Cabot 
Lodge was United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. In 1952 Henry Cabot ge 
ran for the position of United States 
Senator for Massachusetts. He was beaten 
by the Democrat nominee, John F. Ken- 
nedy, who is now President of the United 
States. His brother, Robert Kenedy .. . 


Nuclear bacon 


The US Amny is to ask the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for permission to 
preserve bacon by using nuclear radiation. 


Not appreciated 


“TY am heartily sick, and I think most of 
my countrymen are too, at the lack of 
appreciation of its service in the cause of 
peace, both here and abroad,” said Mr. 
Harold Watkinson, Minister of Defence, 
speaking in Aldershot on Saturday. He was 
talking about the British Army. 


Detectives at work 


The Criminal Investigation Department 
(CID) is to be investigated. The investiga- 
tion will be carried out by a working party 
set up by Scotland Yard. The object 1s to 
find ways of avoiding the wastage of man- 
power and to relieve detectives of some of 
their paper work. 


People’s statue 

Five men have been fined by a magistrate 
in Malta for causing a disturbance during 
a procession with a statue of the Risen 
Christ on Easter Sunday. The accused, who 
were all members of the Malta Labour 
Party, were alleged to have incited the 
public to take away the statue from the 
religious organisations who were guarding 
it and tc have shouted out that the statue 
belonged to the people. 


Lolita grows up 

“ How did they ever make a movie out of 
Lolita?" ran the New York advertisements 
for the film of Vladimir Nabokov’s novel 
about a middle-aged man’s love affair with 
a 12-year-old girl. One of the ways they 
made the movie was to make Lolita look 
between (according to various estimates) !7 
and 25. When asked why they had des- 
troyed the whole point of the book by 
changing Lolita’s age, a spokesman for 
M-G-M said: “ How the hell did ya expect 
us to make a movie about a 12-year-old ? 


arding 


4 PAGE COVENTRY FEATURE 


The severely practical workers in Coventry 
think the new cathedral “ would make a 
good design for a brewery,” “should be 
filled with lathes and milling machines,” 
““the money should have been spent on 
houses and flats for the old folk.” 


Actually, of course, they appreciate the 
building as “a good job of work.” They 
are getting used to it. My personal criti- 
cism is against the windows facing away 
from the people, against Dedication on a 
workday, and local bands not being in- 
vited to play until protests led to their in- 
clusion. Epstein’s “St. Michael and the 
Devil” was also unveiled on a Friday. I 
knew Epstein, and therefore felt peculiarly 
affronted when, arriving home from work, I 
found a poor report and an even poorer 
picture of it in the local rag. This was the 
first I knew of the event. 

I ~- we - feel these things to be character- 
istic of the age; arrangements affecting all 
of us are made behind closed doors; we are 
not informed. We cannot really complain 
because we are not active members of the 
Church, party, planning group, government, 
so it is all done for us. 


Actually people in Coventry are a cheerful, 
energetic lot and don’t mean half the 
cynical things they say. We feel that it 
isn’t what people say that matters - it’s 
what they do. Most of our doing cuts 
across ideologies; we try to work together, 
to get results, to include everybody in. 

The Belgrade Theatre has not emerged as 


Typical scene at the Pool 
Meadow bus station, in 
the centre of Coventry 


Reg Wright 


the people's theatre we would have liked. 
We had hoped for a prestige theatre; to see 
and hear the great performers of the day. 
They have not come - “ economics ” keeps 
them in London. The Belgrade’s main 
function seems to have been to attract 
young aspirants to middle class forms and 
attitudes, thus reproducing the semi-snob- 
bery which keeps the ordinary bloke and 
his missus away. 

This is a shame because it is a beautiful 
and comfortable theatre. The new play- 
wrights seem rather remote from us - 
Wesker's Norfolk farm labourers, for in- 
stance, are about as far away from Coven- 
try’s twentieth century production system as 
anything could be. 


Similarly with his East-End Jewish, left- 
wing intellectuals - their kind of apathy 
and disillusion we have by-passed. We have 
an unswerving Labour vote behind the city 
council, and practically 100 per cent trade 
unionism everywhere. Within this we have 
evolved the maximum possible amount of 
democratic control over our jobs. This pro- 
duces the self-confidence and self-reliance 
lacking among “ intellectuals.” 


We have many good amateur play groups 
and exceptionally good ones at Kenilworth 
and Leamington. These do a good job - 
keep live theatre going. Industrial workers 
provide their own amusements in their own 
social clubs. Traditional ‘ variety ” lives on 
there - slick and pointed. 

But sport is Coventry's real outlet. Every 
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no time for 


apathy 


man relives his youth watching and helping 
young aspirants, Watching apprentices 
footballing recently, 1 heard a one-legged 
man laugh out loud. He told me: “T 
kicked the ball with the leg that isn’t 
there.” 


There is much reading, but it tends towards 
practical things, as one would expect in a 
“production” town. Time-wasting, wordy 
disquisitions make us wild. There are, 
however, societies of every sort - even an 
Ouspensky group, The acid test of any- 
thing is “if it works, it’s good. If it 
doesn’t work ...” This applies as much 
to human relationships as to things. 


Technical education is enormously popular 
and the art schools are full of diligent 
delvers. Artists and new thinkers are bound 
to emerge Car production has offered a 
new life to tens of thousands of newcomers 
to Coventry. Men with no experience drift 
on to a production job, move about a bit 
and eventually pick up considerable skill. 
They are expected to “ muck in,” “be one 
of us.” They earn the same money as the 
shop and eventually acquire a home, family, 
self respect and ambition for their children. 
Only 25 per cent of our people work on 
cars. Thousands of the finest precision 
engineers work on machine tools and other 
production equipment, about 25,000 on air- 
craft and aero engines, thousands on 
tractors. The manufacture of telephone, 
radio and radar equipment employs thou- 
sands of our men and women, yet the com- 
munication of ideas of peace and co-opera- 
tion is still a hole and corner, word of 
mouth affair. Resistance to war propaganda 
grows, however. Give us time. . . Man- 
made fibres were pioneered in Coventry and 
complete factories are now being supplied 
to Russia and satellite countries. We say: 
“Trade with ‘em - don't fight ’em.” 


Our advanced forms of industrial demo- 
cracy give us personal freedom at work to 
a degree that staggers authoritarians, In- 
stance, the tractor factory. This was bought 
for about £15,000,000 by Massey-Ferguson 
from Standard Motors. Working hours 
were at once reduced to 40 a week without 
tea breaks. A comic opera situation re- 
sulted; some unions took tea, others didn’t, 
others worked the former 414 hours with 
tea breaks, still others worked various per- 
mutations of these. Chaos resulted - but 
no strike - just chaos. 


The answer? Simple. The works was 
plastered with vending machines; anything 
could be bought, pop, fags, pies, sweets. 
The tea-making plant ran all day - tea all 
the time. An official put it: “How they 
get time to make and drink tea is their con- 
cern. They get it. As far as we are con- 
cerned, they can drink tea all day. All we 
want is the number of tractors the plant is 
designed for, and we are getting them.” 

I put it: “Nature dictates when a man 
needs to relieve himself. That is allowed 
for. In the same way Nature dictates 
hunger and thirst and feeling lousy. Thus 
Nature and common sense help the men 
and the firm.” 

The idea isn’t new; it has operated officially 
and unofficially in some of our factories for 
years, These production floors are operated 
by the workers themselves with hardly any 
supervision. Superintendents and foremen 
are now technicians, instantly available in 
breakdown or accident, otherwise discreetly 
submerged in the office. 

Gang piecework makes this possible. Gang 
work, a limited form of workers’ control, 
has evolved in Coventry from the craft 
guild idea, Between one and two hundred 
years ago ribbon weavers and watchmakers 


practised highly developed forms of group 
work in family and neighbour groups. 
From 1880 to 1900 Coventry led the world 
in bicycle production. Groups of crafts- 
men evolved mechanisms, ways of produc- 
ing them and, very quickly, ways of pro- 
ducing them in quantity, cheap. This was 
known as “repetition work,” nowadays as 
“production engineering.” Henry Ford 
didn’t invent this; he merely scaled it up 
and enslaved his workers. In Coventry we 
were smaller in scale, but preserved the 
man. 


Today Coventry leads the country in ex- 
ports - £400 per head of population as 
against £70 for the country as a whole. 
This subject, the politics of production, is 
fundamental. To give all our people a 
decent life, to have a surplus to help back- 
ward peoples, we must produce and sell 
more goods. We must eliminate the waste 
of armaments, the waste of a brainless 
nineteenth century money system, the waste 
of the negative, parasitic way so many 
people live. We just cannot afford this. 
The under-developed parts of the world 
rage in impotence for lack of the goods and 
the knowledge that we have. This is the 
most exciting subject today - vastly more 
exciting than war. 

One firm in Coventry has produced a 
freighter plane - millions of pounds have 
been spent on it. It is intended to carry 
goods of all kinds cheaply, quickly, 
efficiently. Technically it is not remark- 
able. It does not break records and up to 
now it has not killed anyone, In a few 
years time such aircraft will be as common 
as trains, and about as cheap, Young 
people will accept this as normal, life will 
be revolutionised, One of Coventry's oldest 
production engineers told me: “I am just 
about to die when the really interesting 
things I have worked for all my life are 
about to happen. The young will inherit 
a world of marvels, The work has been 
done. They inherit it. You may just about 
live to see it.” 

Governments struggle and threaten each 
other from fear. But they cannot hold 
creative energy back much longer. They 
shout for “production” and then take 
financial and other steps to strangle it. 
Production is a social process, more social 
in Coventry than most places. We know 
that we could spread our ideas and methods 
to all people. We wish to learn from other 
people. We want the world to be decent to 
live in. That is what we are working for. 
We make mistakes - the city council has 
just made one. The entrance to the city 
from Kenilworth is lined with beautiful old 
trees. The planners wanted to fell some of 
them for road widening. There was uproar 
~ 50,000 signatures to the petition of pro- 
test. Postponed. The idea renewed re- 
cently. Bur those trees will be preserved. 
New people come to Coventry. Teachers 
come here to teach, but they also lear. 
Our basic civilisation has evolved by work- 
ing together, Council house civilisation is 
something added. Most of our ideas are 
conveyed by word of mouth, in pubs and 
at work. “ The Golden Cross,” right by St. 
Michael’s spire, was at one time the Coven- 
try Mint. For centuries men exchanged 
ideas there - still do. We have our share 
of disrupters and are sneered at by snobs. 
But the women love their homes, are proud 
of their children, and are as determined as 
their men to have a better world to live in. 
All this is normal, unsaid, but fervently 
believed. 


Reg Wright has spent his life as an enginee- 
ing worker in Coventry. 
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EL DORADO 


IN THE 


MIDLANDS 


On May 26 the Queen opened the new 
Coventry Cathedral, and there for the Daily 
Express was Mr. Godfrey Winn. 


“TI sat halfway up the Great Nave of 
Coventry Cathedral for the consecration 
in one of the two pews reserved for the 
bishop’s personal guests. . How sad 
that Graham Sutherland couldn’t make 
it. . . I stayed at Kineton Hall with the 
Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire...” 


Lovely, 
moving. 


No, this is Coventry, the city without a 
posh end, a one-class city, where the poshest 
bar at the Leofric Hotel has no chi chi 
drinkers. Lounging on the red sofas that 
line the walls and flow around the pillars, 
beneath the subdued lights, with their feet 
on the red pile carpeting are the engincers, 
and the shop stewards, drinking in the new, 
just as they did in the old. Only the sur- 
roundings have changed, and this is nice - 
a one class city. The managers and execu- 
tives live and drink at Leamington, Kenil- 
worth, Warwick. Coventry is for the 
people. 

And so I too went to Coventry. I never 
had a pew. But I went. Got off a bus 
near Pool Meadow, and went into a paper 
shop to buy a card to tell the folks back at 
home that I had been to this place. And 
there among the photo-cards of the Cathe- 
dral, and the new buildings, and Warwick- 
shire villages and towns; there among all 
the local interest were a stack of cards - a 
“genuine Curtech-Chicago colortone post- 
card” of “Sunrise over Miami Beach, 
Florida.” There it was, El Dorado. Buy 
your postcard of Miami or Los Angeles, all 
in colour, to show them where you have 
been. Well. that’s Coventry - I would 
rather have that than Godfrey Winn’s. 


It has become a legend, a myth; a dream 
city; the rich pumpkin the fairy godmother 
touched with her wand to transform into a 
glass and silver coach, precision-made for 


wonderful, uplifting, majestic, 


CND will march 


in support of the Committee of 100 
demonstration to Greenham Common 
USAF Base on June 23. The assembly 
will be at 12 noon at Stroud Green, 
Newbury. 


the ordinary people. Coventry, the city 
they dream about, and came to, from 
Pakistan and Poland. the Caribbean and 
Scotland, and even the rest of England. 


I remember sitting in a bar in a pit village 
in County Durham with a group of lads, 
most of whom were working down the coal- 
mines. And we sat and we drank and we 
talked away - where did I come from? - 
the Midlands - did I know Coventry? - 
yes, yes, I knew it, went there every now 
and then - and I looked across the table 
and into the face of one of those lads. 
Shall never forget it. His eyes shone and 
his face lit up, as ours must have done 
when as kids at school we met servicemen 
from a local American base - tell us. what 
is it like, what is it really like 2? He looked 
up at me like I was Moses come down from 
the Mountain. To him I had seen the 
promised land, the golden city. More so 
than London, this was the city where the 
streets were paved with gold, ordinary hard 
working, good and honest gold. 


Every night the coaches leave Tyneside for 
Coventry - the “ Moonlight Special” - and 
on almost every coach are the few who 
have packed their bags and set out for this 
new land, for a new life in this, the most 
fabled of all Midland cities, 


Coventry has come to mean something, and 
it isn’t just money. Leicester prides itself 
on being the second richest city in Europe, 
having ai unemployment rate of less than 
one per cent, diversified industry, good 
prospects and security. In the Doomsday 
Book it is written that there were 2,000 
working in Leicester, and not a man out of 
work. Yet Coventry, and not Leicester, is 
the fabled place. In Leicester, above the 
Tesco supermarket, is the largest multi- 
storey car park in Britain. Coventry has 
got a car park, many of them, all around, 
beneath and above The Precinct, but they 
are not tied up with Tesco. These are civic, 
floodlit in sodium orange, a part of the 
city. 

Leicester has its neon signs, all adverts. 
Coventry, down in the Lower Precinct 
above the shops has neon signs, good to 
look at, advertising nothing but the city, a 
sign that shows an electrical layout com- 
plete with symbols, an internal combustion 
engine, motor-cars, engineering, diagrams, 
a mechanical Jooking mermaid - symbols of 
the skill of the men, of the one in three 
who work in the motor industry, of the 
pride taken in the finished product. 


Coventry has come to mean something 


special. In the street where I grew up in 
Northampton, the family take out the car 
of a Saturday afternoon every now and 
then and set off for the shops of the nearest 
big city - to Leicester, Birmingham - cities 
they can accept. feel at home in, under- 
stand, that are a part of their own Midland 
way of life. 


But to go to Coventry is something special. 
You can't just accept it. It needs an effort. 
The newness is frightening, the plushness 
of the ordinary, the complete lack of any 
posh shops or terribly high-class stores. 
Wander through The Precinct, past the pots 
of flowers, the fresco things on the walls, 
the statues and pieces that are littered 
through the area, of things technical, made 
with the hands of craftsmen and artists not 
for money but for pleasure, quite simply 
to be looked at. All this is new, frighten- 
ing To go to the top of Owen and Owen 
and look for the toilets - find a sign marked 
“Powder Room™ and another “ Wash 
Room™ - one is for men, one for women. 
But what if the gentleman wants a little 
powder or the lady a wash. The Wool- 
worth building faces Marks and Spencers, 
but you notice the shop before the sign, the 
goods before the adverts. All this, refresh- 
ing - and yet we're not used to it. It 
frightens. 


When the lads in Northampton want to go 
to a big dance they think of Leicester's 
Palais or Nottingham before Coventry. 
Coventry's Locarno has this all-glass front 
and a sort of Mexican patterned side wall, 
and it is too new. It’s where Gordon went 
every Wednesday, I worked with Gordon 
once, He was a modern jazz man and an 
almost too sharp dresser. 


Man never made Coventry just for money 
as Leicester or Birmingham. It always 
seems to me this was made for pleasure, 
for the pride, for use; made with a clever 
brain and sensitive fingers, with precision, 
care and craftsmanship. A joy of a city on 
a sunny afternoon, until you see a copper 
dragging an old tramp by his hands across 
the pavings of the square to the all-glass 
police box; dragging him along shouting 
and screaming and smelling of meths - 
incongruous, frightening. It scares me, this 
city, planned it seems sometimes just for 
things, for things that fit. A woman turns 
to me and she says: ‘How did he get 
there 2?’ almost as if he had no right to 
live. As if there is no place in this city for 
those who are not ordinary. It scares me, 
almost inhuman. 


Along by the new Civic Block, in a tent, is 
a special exhibition - the Coventry of the 
future, all floodlit - a perfect model of a 
perfect place - what happens if I go mad 
or get too drunk. or I. Me, I want to 
change something. It sits there all planned, 
like a dreamland, like a film set. [ don't 
want to live on a film set, however pertect 
or sunny it has been made. 


But We must not damn, not yet. | remember 
a year ago and Coventry at night was like 
death. Now the last buses leave Broadgate 
at 11.30 instead of 11. But Coventry is not 
just a city that started with a blank sheet 
at the end of the war and has made itself 
mto an El Dorado, It stands for more than 
even this, the power of the mind and the 
craft in the fingers of man. 


It's for peace. It's my own one and only 
memory of the war. As a baby in arms 
being taken out of the air raid shelter and 
held up to see the sky in the west, and they 
showed me the red in the sky, and they 
said - that was Coventry. That it may 
never happen again. Father forgive them. 
And it was this, more than the precision of 
the city, it was the Cathedral that really got 
me the first time | saw it. Strangely moved, 
impressed, the light in the place, the peace. 
The enormous Sutherland that covers the 
whole wall, this grand, tragic, obscene por- 
trait of Christ, of God, of Peace. and of 
an understanding of the way we are made, 
our own powers of hate and love. In this 
city of things, things that man has made 
with his own hands, this one tapestry above 
all moves me. It has depth of feeling, 
something that man made from his guts and 
blood. 


I am a Midlander. I was born in the Mid- 
lands, lived nearly all my live there. I 
wander from one city to another - from 
Derby to Leicester, Wolverhampton to 
Northampton. But Coventry has come to 
stand for something more than just another 
Midland city. It is a symbol; the city is 
the epitome of the riches that are the Mid- 
lands - an Eldorado. Of the fear of the 
mind, of things, of being surrounded by 
these things, technology, channelled, con- 
trolled, planned by precision machinery so 
that I become like an ant. a number, in- 
capable of doing anything on my own, And 
also a great hope - from that tapestry, from 
the night when the whole city went into 
flames - a faith in a God, in the goodness 
of the guts and the blood that is in each 
one of us, in ourselves. our own all power- 
ful, all helpless, human soul, 
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As part of the Coventry Cathedral Festival, 
the Belgrade Theatre has just presented a 
new play by a Midlands writer. David 
Tumer’s Semi-Detached is described in the 
blurb as a play with “local interest.” It is 
“‘a comedy about a Warwickshire family 
called Midway” and has, we are told, “a 
sharp edge of satire” It is, to me, a 
measure of the Belgrade’s total failure as a 
living theatre closely linked with a com- 
munity. 

Semi-Detached has a very ingenious plot. 
centred on the manceuvres of Fred Midway, 
an insurance agent, who has schemed his 
way as far as Area Organiser, with a Van- 
guard. His further progress depends on 
knowing the right people, and knowing the 
right people means keeping up a spotless 
respectability. But his only links with the 
right people are through the sexual partners 
of his children. And so the play becomes 
a game, with Midway constantly manoeuvr- 
ing, on the one hand, to preserve the image 
of respectability, and on the other to 
encourage and exploit the sexual appetites 
of his children. 


The situation is summed up in the position 
of the elder daughter, Eileen, who has been 
packed off with Bob, a useful boy friend. 
for a week's holiday. They hope she'll 
come back with a ring, but alone, She 
mustn't be seen entering the house with a 
suitcase and Bob, who has to arrive non- 
chalantly some minutes later. (One of Mid- 
way’s happiest strokes of inspiration, later 
in the play. is to prevent Eileen from run- 
ning away with Bob, who's turned out to 
be a married man, by inviting Bob to come 
and live with them. He could then sleep 
with Eileen whenever he liked, and the 
neighbours couldn't say a word - because 
the Midway's house is so respectable.) 
Semi-Detached is packed with ingenuities 
of this kind. Thus, the younger daughter, 
Avril, discovers that her husband, Nigel, 
has been unfaithful “with one of those 
women.” Also, he’s just lost a factory he 
was going to inherit She demands a 
divorce. Midway schemes Nigel back into 
the factory, and then finds out he hasn‘t 
been unfaithful after all. Only by this time 
Avril has built up an exciting mental pic- 
ture of her wet husband, and only agrees 
to go back to him because she’s persuaded 
that he really is “a dirty beast.” 

David Turner produces twist after twist, all 
of them interlocking, until the whole thing 
works out to a cynically happy solution all 
round, Nigel has lost his factory because 
Midway's son, Tom. has “ put a girl in the 
family way” and then palmed her oft on 
Arnold Makepiece, Nigel’s uncle, who owns 
the factory and has no heir. Midway’s final 
stroke is to persuade Makepiece to give 
Tom a large sum of money to take the 
pregnant girl off his hands, and to offer 
Eileen to Makepiece as: consolation. 

This very clever plot is carried forward 
with a Jot of gusto, veering between the 
broad obviousness of double entendres 
(“Go and get your hands round those 
headlights ” is how Midway tells his son to 
clean ihe car) and a sharp sophistication: 
“To err is human, to forgive is bargaining 
from strength.” It is full of jokes like 


Albert Hunt 


“deus ex-three litre” and “ The fear of the 
law is the beginning of wisdom,” and there 
is a very funny dialogue in which the mar- 
riage service in the Prayer Book is dis- 
cussed in the language of an insurance con- 
tract. Tony Richardson directs the play 
at great speed, and the actors, who are 
clearly enjoying themselves, make the most 
of every line with slick and professional 
timing. 

On the surface, then, David Turner gives 
us a regional play which tears away the 
mask of middle-class respectability. In fact, 
Semi-Detached is a typical product of the 
way of life David Turner seems to be 
attacking, as glossy and mechanical as the 
car in the Midway’s garden. It is a pro- 
duct, wrapped up and sold to sophisticates 
with radical leanings, just as The Archers, 
which David Turner helps to script, is a 
product sold to ‘the ordinary man.” 

Like The Archers, Semi-Detached has no 
real local flavour at all. The programme 
says that the Midways live in Warwickshire, 
and that their town is called Dowlihull. 
And there are recognisable Midland vowel 
sounds. But there is none of that feeling for 
place which even a potboiler like Billy Liar 
communicated. (The personal and poetic 
quality of Shelagh Delaney’s Salford is not 
miles, but cultures away.) The Midways 
are simply a generalised caricature of the 
cliché implied in the phrase “ middle-class.” 
As soon as we see the “contemporary ” 
decorations and the car waiting for its Sun- 
day morning polish, and the Jawn-mower, 
and as soon as we hear Mrs. Midway talk 
about “the kitchen-dinette,” we recognise 
instantly the kind of middle-class people 
we're allowed to despise - to despise, of 
course, in the abstract, because we, too, 
may live in semis, and have contemporary 
wallpaper and polish our cars on Sunday. 
By choosing the cliche symbols of middle- 
class life, Mr. Turner prevents the satire 
from becoming too concrete and from 
having any bite. 

But as the play develops even this mild, 
abstract ridicule is swallowed up in some- 
thing else: complicity. And this is related 
directly to the form, the dramatic shape of 
David Turner's play. 

Much of the play’s effect springs, as I have 
suggested, from the ingenuity of the plot. 
But this ingenuity is inextricably involved, 
by the structure of the play, with the per- 
sonal ingenuity of Fred Midway. The plot 
consists of the increasingly complex difficul- 
ties thrown into Midway’s path, and the 
resolution depends on Midway's skill in 
working his way through them. So that by 
the time Midway has persuaded Makepiece 
to pay Tom to marry his own mistress, and 
has in the same breath sold Makepiece 
some insurance, we are so overwhelmed by 
the sheer cleverness that we've stopped 
making even cliché judgments. We've 
accepted in full the Midway values, and 
we're saying: “Isn't it corrupt? And 
isn’t it clever? And isn’t it fun?” In the 
end the corruption, far from being exposed. 
is gleefully embraced, 

Semi-Detached is a good example of how 
the content of a work of art is ultimately 
controlled by the form. David Turner 
makes a lot of radical noises. But since he 
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AND 


THE DEAD 


accepts without question the conventions 
of a dead theatre language, a language 
which is, as Alan Lovell recently put it, 
“imaginatively a conservative force,” the 
radical protest is itself transformed into 
acceptance. The play would be called in 
France a boulevard comedy - superficially 
shocking, self-consciously daring, and 
utterly complacent. 

Tony Richardson directs in a_ style in- 
distinguishable from that of any West-End 
comedy bordering on farce. All the doors 
open and close with faultless timing. And 
the style is right for the play: superficially 
slick, imaginatively dead. 

The most urgent need in British theatre is 
for someone to begin. with a permanent 
company in a community, to forge a new 
theatre language that is direct and relevant. 
In Coventry the young car workers have 
taken possession of the glossy, American- 
ised bar, just round the corner from the 
Belgrade. and have changed it into some- 
thing belonging to their way of life. They’re 
at home there. [ can't imagine them feel- 


ing at home in the Belgrade. 
The Belgrade, which could have been the 


Leonard Rossiter and Gillian 
Raine as Mr and Mrs Midway 
in Semi-Detached 


first British theatre to begin a genuine 
exploration, has become just another out- 
crop of West-End culture. In spite of the 
bars and the restaurants and the spacious 
corridors, and in spite of the efforts to build 
up local connections, the theatre is just one 
more commercial enterprise offering mildly 
provocative entertainment. Nobody, in fact, 
seems to care much about the play; the 
programme on sale for the present produc- 
tion is. for example, a tawdry sheet folded 
into three, with no information except the 
cast list of two plays. For a shilling it is 
an insult to anyone interested jn theatre. 


The forging of a new theatre language is 
more than a matter of artistic interest. 
Vital theatre is one more of those creative 
elements which make a society alive and 
capable of growth. Anybody who cares 
about those elements and about the general 
quality of awareness in our society ought 
to be worried about a cultural climate in 
which the theatre belongs to the static and 
the dead. And in which a leading left- 
wing critic can welcome Semi-Detached as 
an expression of revolt. 


photo: Richard Sadler 
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Michael Parsons muUSIC in Coventry 


Three new commissioned works by English 
composers had their first performances at 
the Coventry Festival. At the inaugural 
concert, Sir Arthur Bliss conducted The 
Beatitudes, his cantata for soprano and 
tenor soloists, mixed chorus and orchestra. 
The text consists of selections from the 
writings of Henry Vaughan, George Her- 
bert and Jeremy Taylor, interspersed with 
the New Testament words, and a poem by 
Dylan Thomas. 

One might have expected the ecstatic sym- 
bolic verse of the seventeenth century 
writers to receive a rather different musical 
treatment from the simple and direct words 
of the Sermon on the Mount; but in fact 
all the words are set to the same sort of 
florid and romantic melodic line, at times 
almost operatic. Much of the work recalls 
Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius; the 
choral writing is solidly based on Elgar's 
though at times it becomes more lush and 
chromatic, 


Bliss’s technical mastery of his medium 
cannot be denied; but his language is that 
of Elgar and early Strauss, and shows no 
awareness of any development since that 
time - there is none of the pungency found 
in his own early works, But this is more 
than a musical failing; for this musical 
language, with its pompous heroics and 
grandly pathetic gestures, expresses feelings 
which are peculiarly unconvincing today. 
One aspect of this language is the crudity 
of the descriptive effects: the music of 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted 
. . .” where, against the maudlin piety of 
the chorus’s “ Blessed . . .” we hear muted 
trumpets snarling, reaches a depth of 
banality hard to believe. Altogether this 
was a most complacent and self-indulgent 
work, and it would be difficult to imagine 
a less appropriate opening to the festival. 

Britten’s War Requiem, which was given its 
first performance in the new Cathedral, is 
a very different sort of religious work. It 
reveals an awareness of the anguish and 
desolation which have become part of the 
consciousness of the twentieth century, an 
awareness which is so conspicuously absent 


view 


of the 


city 


a terrace cafe above 
the shops in Broadgate: 


Holy Trinity Church 
is in the background 


from Bliss’s work. Britten's choral writing, 
as always, is sparse; particularly good is 
the restrained treatment of the words “ Pie 
Jesu’ on a bare diminished fifth, a moment 
which could tempt a less disciplined com- 
poser to an excess of emotional warmth, 
The text of Britten's Requiem combines the 
Latin “ Missa pro defunctis” with poems 
by Wilfred Owen. The poems, set for tenor 
and baritone soloists accompanied by a 
chamber orchestra, alternate with the move- 
ments of the Requiem, set for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra; a boys’ chorus with 
organ accompaniment is also used, with 
great effect in some of the transition 
passages. 

The very different texts are convincingly 
integrated by the music. The settings of 
Owen's poems convey a personal and urgent 
feeling; the free and subtle vocal line and 
the vivid instrumentation of the chamber 
orchestra (reminiscent of Britten’s earlier 
songs, for example’in the Nocturne) offer 
a contrast with the more formal setting 
of the Latin text, with its timeless and 
impersonal expression. But this contrast is 
illuminating rather than disruptive. The 
poems are chosen in such a way that the 
subject matter provides a connection with 
the Latin words at certain points. For 
instance, the orchestral trumpet calls of the 
“Tuba Mirum” become softer and more 
distant as they are gradually taken over by 
the chamber orchestra’s woodwind to pro- 
vide a background for the setting of the 
poem which begins ‘‘ Bugles sang, sadden- 
ing the evening air, and bugles answered.” 
This plan may sound obvious on paper, but 
Britten’s music effects the transition skil- 
fully. 


The words of the Offertorium “ quam olim 
Abrahae promisisti” lead to a setting for 
the tenor and baritone soloists of Owen’s 
retelling of the story df Abraham and 
Isaac; this includes a quotation from 
Britten's earlier Canticle No. 2 Abraham 
and Isaac, with fine effect in this context. 
In Owen’s version, Abraham ignores the 
advice of the angel and kills Isaac ‘“ and 
half the seed of Europe one by one.” The 


soloists reiterate the last line of the poem 
as the boys sing ‘“‘ Hostias et preces,” only 
here the connection seems to be pointed 
tather too insistently. 


The brass and choral writing of the Dies 
Irae has a fine sweeping breadth. Later the 
words “Dies . . . calamitatis et miseriae, 
dies magna et amara valde,” let loose a 
pandemonium reminiscent of Berlioz in the 
use of massive brass chords. These dramatic 
moments were heard to great effect in the 
new cathedral. 


The choice of Peter Pears and Dietrich 
Fischer-Diskau as soloists suggested a sym- 
bolic reconciliation. This idea reaches its 
fullest expression in the setting of the final 
poem, Owen's ‘ Strange meeting,” in which 
the soloists enact the parts of two soldiers 
who can feel no personal hatred for each 
other. The setting is largely recitative, with 
the most economical instrumental accom- 
paniment and long-held, luminous chords 
on strings; it conveys an atmosphere of 
desolate peace not unlike the final pages of 
Das Lied von der Erde. 

The Latin ‘“ Requiescant in pace” brings 
the work to a quiet close. This is a most 
impressive work, a powerful and bitter 
denunciation of war, and includes some of 
the best music Britten has written. 

Michael Tippett’s new opera also has to do 
with war. But the Trojan War is not the 
central theme of King Priam: it is the 
background against which the problems of 
choice which confront the characters are 
presented, The.story of Priam is taken up 
when an old man foretells that the child 
Paris will cause his father’s death. Priam 
and Hecuba, having heard the prophecy, 
choose to have Paris killed. But he is saved 
and brought up by a shepherd; and we see 
how his infatuation with Helen leads in- 
evitably to the Trojan war, to the death of 
Hector, and eventually to the sack of Troy 
and Priam’s own death. 

The audience is clearly told that the course 
of Fate is predetermined; so it becomes 
apparent that all the choices made are 
illusory. Priam’s first choice - to have 


Paris killed - is thwarted by circumstance; 


his second, on learning that Paris is sull 
alive, is merely an acceptance of the pre- 
diction. 

However, the composer is not concerned to 
trace the inevitable course of Fate in which 
the individuals are mere puppets; he is 
interested in people perplexed by difficut- 
ties they do not fully understand, and in 
particular with portraying Priam’s state of 
mind, his growing agitation as he makes 
the choices he believes are real, and his 
remorse and eventual despair, The com- 
poser has avoided emphasising aspects of 
the story not immediately relevant to the 
problems of choice; the music describing 
the war, for instance, is restricted to a few 
passages of formal trumpet calls; and there 
is no lyrical love duet between Helen and 
Paris - it is Paris’s difficulty in choosing 
which is emphasised in a declamatory 
monologue. 

All this is well brought out by the music, 
the fragmented nature of which makes it 
suitable for conveying the very subjective 
feelings of the different characters. Notable 
is the absence of any strong and continuous 
harmonic movement; much of the time the 
voices are accompanied only by a single 
line for strings in unison or for the solo 
piano (which plays a prominent part). 
The way the words are set is unusual; for 
instance, Hecuba declaims her words 
against a cascade of semiquavers of urgent 
vitality, which may appear to have little to 
do with the vocal line. But when the music 
is seen as an expression of the nervous 
agitation behind her words rather than as 
a setting of the words as such, the effect 
is convincing and original. The descriptive 
force of the music seems stronger than any 
inner musical logic, but as description it is 
brilliant and vivid. 

Production and performance were excellent 
and Sean Kenny’s sets very exciting, but 
they seemed cramped in the Coventry 
theatre, and need the larger Covent Garden 
stage to have their full effect. 

Michael Parsons read classical moderations 
and greats at Oxford University and is now 
studying composition at the Royal College 
of Music. 
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Tantamount to suicide, says McNamara 


‘Scrap national H-bombs’ 


The strength and nature of the Westernforce against the cities of a major nuclear 
alliance makes it possible for the Unitedpower would be tantamount to_ suicide, 
States to destroy an enemy society “ifwhereas its employment against significant 
driven to it,” even in the face of a massivemilitary targets would have a negligible 
attack,” said Mr. Robert McNamara, USeffect on the outcome of the conflict.” 
Secretary of Defence, in a speech given atMoreover, the creation of a single new 
the University of Michigan on Saturday. independent nuclear force would encourage 


This strength could not be 
acquired. 


NATO were, Mr. 


cheaply the proliferation of nuclear power, with all 
the attendant danger. 

Independent national nuclear forces within In these circumstances, Mr. 

McNamara went on, maintained, the United States nuclear con- 


McNamara 


“dangerous, expensive, prone to obsoles- tribution to the alliance was neither obso- 
cence, and lacking in credibility as a deter- lete nor dispensable. 


rent.” Relatively weak nuclear 


forces But the Western alliance should not depend 


directed at cities would not only be in- solely on nuclear weapons, Mr. McNamara 
sufficient as a deterrent but might actually thought. “ Despite our nuclear strength, all 
encourage an enemy to conduct a pre- of us would suffer deeply in the event of 


emptive first strike if he thought they might a major nuclear war.. 


be used independently. 


Surely an 
alliance with wealth, talent and experience 


“In the event of war the use of such a that we possess can find a better way than 


Algeria: peace at last? 


The Organisation of the Secret Army (OAS), 
the French Algerian terrorist organisation, 
has called on Europeans in Algeria to stop 
all attacks on people and buildings. This 
move has been made in response to a 
promise by Algerian nationalists that there 
will be no reprisals against OAS members 
after Algeria becomes independent. 

In a five-minute pirate broadcast from 
Algiers OAS leaders said that the terms of 
the agreement which had been worked out 
by the OAS and the nationalists were of a 
nature to bring peace to Algeria by a re- 
conciliation “in honour and dignity.” 


“We will keep our engagements,” said an 
OAS spokesman. “ If the others keep theirs, 


Journal banned 


The journal Paix et Coexistence has been 
suppressed by the French Government. 
This is the third time the editorial group 
has had to contend with its journal being 
banned. The board, which includes Robert 
Barrat, a French journalist, Danilo Dolci, 
and Jean van Lierde, secretary of the Bel- 
gian War Resisters International, also edited 
Routes de Paix and Coexistence. Both these 
were produced in Belgium and were banned 
in 1957 and 1961 respectively. 

The Minister of the Interior forbade pub- 
lication of Paix et Coexistence on the basis 
that it was a foreign publication - it was 
printed in Belgium. The French Govern- 
ment’s anxiety to suppress the journal has 
convinced its editorial board that it must 
survive. It has therefore been resuscitated 
as an entirely French paper called Carre- 
fours de la Paix, and is being edited by 
Jean-Pierre Dacheux, Saint-Aubin par Gif- 
sur-Yvette (Seine et Oise). 


The British way 


“We handle the problem of censorship in 
our characteristic British way,” said Lord 
Morrison of Lambeth, president of the 
British Board of Film Censors, in an article 
published last week in the Daily Express. 
“Our outlook,” he went on, “is in general 
liberal. . . . But that does not mean that 
we are willing to tolerate things to which 
there would be grave moral objections, or 
which might be injurious to the national 
morale. . . . It is very important that the 
villain should get the worst of it, If the 
bad man gets the best of it, it would have 
a bad moral effect.” Lord Morrison had 
little time for those who wanted to abolish 
censorship altogether. ‘“ This largely comes 
from long-haired philosophers.” 


Italian police 
to remain armed 


The Italian police force will not lose its 
weapons, Signor Paolo Taviani, Minister of 
the Interior, told the Chamber of Deputies 
last Thursday. 

The Minister was being questioned about a 
clash between strikers and police at Ceccano 
in which one striker was killed and several 
others injured when the police fired what 
were described as “ warning shots.” 

Signor Taviani admitted that the police in 
Britain were normally unarmed, but said 
“they operate in a special situation different 
from that in the Continental countries.” 


the exodus and scorched earth will give way 
to creative and fraternal activities. Then, 
without distinction of race and religion, we 
shall contribute together to Algeria's 
future.” 

Assurances to the European community 
were given in a broadcast by Dr, Chawki 
Mostefai on behalf of the National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN). He offered an amnesty 
to all Europeans, to be proclaimed as soon 
as “conditions of sovereignty” permitted. 
Then, he said, the past would be wiped out. 
He promised all Europeans, “in the name 
of their Algerian brothers,” that “ the doors 
of the future, if you wish, are open to you, 
as to us. Let us enter them together, the 
past forgotten.” 

Europeans feared that the new Algeria 
would be made without them - even against 
them. They were not sure of their security 
or of respect for their person and dignity. 
The Algerian nationalists, said Dr. Mostefai, 
promised that these fears would prove un- 
founded. 


Indians march 


Two young Indians set out at the beginning 
of June on a march of over 10,000 miles 
from New Delhi to Moscow and Washing- 
ton. Their route will take them through 
Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey into the 
Soviet Union. They will then walk through 
East and West Europe before crossing to 
the USA, passing through London en route. 
They are calling for all nations to give up 
nuclear weapons unconditionally, the diver- 
sion of resources spent on arms to com- 
bating poverty, and for countries to work 
towards world government. 

Meanwhile a group of students from Japan 
led by Gyotsu Sato, a Buddhist, are under- 
taking a 22,000 mile pilgrimage from Hiro- 
shima to Auschwitz, They left Hiroshima 
by caravan in February and should reach 
Auschwitz on October 22 after travelling 
through 25 countries. . 

Mrs. Kathleen London, a housewife from 
Sydney, Australia, arrived in London about 
ten days ago on her way to Moscow, where 
she hopes to mect Mr. Khrushchev. She 
sold her hotel and left her husband to look 
after their three daughters, bringing her 
three-year-old son with her. 


‘100’ appeals 
for Moscow funds 


The International Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of 100 is appealing for £200 to 
send representatives to the World Congress 
in Moscow from July 9-14. If funds are 
forthcoming, Philip Seed, of York, Avril 
Middleton from Bristol, David Picton from 
London, and Nicholas Harding, the Com- 
mittee’s treasurer, will be representing the 
Committee. They are going on condition 
that they can freely advocate unilateralism 
for all countries and non-violent direct 
action by all peoples, including people in 
the Soviet Union. These conditions have 
been accepted by the World Peace Council 
which is organising the Congress. The 
Secretary of the International Sub-Com- 
mittee 1s Peter Cadogan, § Acton Way, 
Cambridge. 


Progress 


Canterbury prison, built in 1830 to hold 170 
men, now has 405. 
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extreme reliance on nuclear weapons to 
meet our common threat.” 

Mr. McNamara’s view that NATO countries 
should not give up their independent 
nuclear weapons is obviously directed 
against Britain and France. It is substan- 
tially the view held by Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Grimond, who have both advocated the 
abandonment of independent British H- 
bombs in favour of a combined NATO 
nuclear force. 


Four terrible 
dangers 


There are four “terrible dangers” facing 
the world today, said a leading American 
authority on foreign relations on Saturday. 
1. The danger arising from the spread of 
nuclear weapons under the control of an 
increasing number of individual nations. 
2. The danger of war by accident, miscal- 
culation or failure of communications, 

3. The increasing danger that outer space 
would become man’s newest battlefield. 
Steps must be taken now, he said, to keep 
outer space from being seeded with vehicles 
carrying weapons of mass destruction. 

4. The danger that mounting proportions 
of national resources, skill and funds would 
have to be diverted to developing newer 
and newer armaments. 

The speaker who outlined so clearly the 
dangers of the arms race was Mr, Dean 
Rusk, US Secretary of State. 

“ Neither the United States nor the USSR,” 
he said, “has so many schools, hospitals 
and highways, or so many scientists, engi- 
neers, scholars and artists, that we could 
not put to better use the funds and energies 
and talents which go to make our warships 
and tanks and missiles.” 


Buber: no bombs 


Sixteen Israeli professors have joined with 
Martin Buber in issuing a cal] for the pre- 
vention of the production, acquisition or 
use of nuclear weapons in the Middle East. 
“We consider the development of nuclear 
weapons in this part of the world to con- 
stitute a danger to Israel and to the peace 
of the Middle East,” they say in calling on 
the Israeli public to “ act while there is still 
time.” 

The action taken by these Israeli intellec- 
tuals, says the Middle East monthly, New 
Outlook, is a reflection of the fundamental 
opposition in Israel to the production of 
weapons of mass annihilation. 

The professors want the UN to be asked to 
supervise the region in order to prevent 
military nuclear production. 


Midwest fall-out 


There is still a great deal of radio-active 
iodine in milk in the Middle Western states 
of America as a result of the current US 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. This is the 
conclusion of a survey conducted by the 
United States Public Health Administra- 
tion. 


South Africa 
out of Olympics? 


The International Olympic Committee has 
told South Africa that she must get rid of 
racial discrimination in sport or be ex- 
cluded from the 1964 Olympic Games. 
According to the Observer correspondent 
in Cape Town. a number of Afrikaner 
Nationalists, including MPs, are appealing 
to the South African Government to do 
everything “ short of scrapping our national 
policy “ to prevent the country from being 
totally isolated from world sport. 

Mr. De Klerk, Minister of Interior, has, 
however, said that the Government would 
rather see South Africa totally cut off from 
world sport than give up apartheid. 


‘Treason’: 24 years 


Telo de Mascarenhas, a 64-year-old Portu- 
guese lawyer, has been sentenced to 24 
years’ imprisonment on charges of treason. 
Senhor de Mascarenhas was accused, among 
other things, of publishing articles urging 
the integration of Goa with India. 
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R. W. Thompson oasis of sanity 


Defence or Retaliation, by Helmut Schmidt 
(Oliver & Boyd, 25s.) 

An immense and terrifying body of litera- 
ture on what is called “ nuclear philosophy ” 
has been built up over the last 15 years, 
and is growing fast. From scores of study 
groups the stuff pours out. It is, in fact, a 
kind of lunatic demonology; its “ profes- 
sors” juggle with permutations and specu- 
lations on a theme of megadeaths, and 
bandy their jargon of genocide, of “‘ bonus- 
kill” and “ over-kill’? as they explore the 
“ acceptability ” of casualties running into 
millions, and the disappearance of whole 
races of men. It is widely regarded as 
“eccentric” to question their assumptions 
or to doubt that “ reciprocal suicide,” as 
General Maxwell Taylor calls it, is a means 
of “ defence.” 

It is dangerous for those concerned with 
strategy and diplomacy and the art of the 
possible to be led too deeply into this 
wilderness, haunted by a tragic nostalgia for 
the human conflict known as war. An over- 
whelming proportion of this Kterature ex- 
plores ways to war - to “ victory” without 
extinction - rather than to peace. It is a 
road to despair. 

But here and there are oases of sanity 
established by men striving to discover a 
way through to peace. Helmut Schmidt 
earns the right to be classed with these. 
His book is an outstanding contribution. 
It is honest, and it is, I believe, essential 
reading for all those concerned with peace. 
Helmut Schmidt is a West German, a mem- 
ber of the Bundestag Defence Committee, 
a resolute opponent of German defence 
policy, and deeply concerned with the sur- 
vival of his country. Germany is at the 
vortex, like Britain and Turkey, whose 
American nuclear bases are a direct pro- 
vocation to Russia, extremely vulnerable, 
and virtually certain to be wiped out in the 


Frank Lees 


Im Place of Folly, by Norman Cousins. 
(Harper, N.Y., SCM Press, 18s.) 


Peace and Opinion, by Evan Luard. (OUP, 
18s.) 


Just after the war, during the “ scientists’ 
crusade” against the atomic bomb, Norman 
Cousins created a considerable stir in the 
United States with an essay, later published 
as the book Modern Man is Obsolete. It 
has been the persistent theme of the Satur- 
day Review, which he edits, that man must 
evolve to a world authority or perish. This 
liberal weekly has been a voice of relative 
sanity - warning against the continuing 
arms race, combating current lunacies such 
as fall-out shelters, supporting the UN with 
informed and powerful articles, and above 
all insisting that the individual is not power- 
less to act. In Place of Folly gives him 
greater scope to expand his ideas. 

There are currently many writers who show 
themselves aware of the dangers of the 
arms race. Facts have convinced them if 
unilateralists have not. But these writers 
vehemently reject the idea that the choice 
is, as they put it, “suicide or surrender.” 
They then go on to put forward their par- 
ticular proposals. These proposals have one 
thing in common - a belief, as the Observer 
said in a recent editorial, in “ maintaining 
the balance of power until we get there.” 
They are therefore variations on the arms 
race. Norman Cousins is one of these 
writers. 

His description of the dangers is accurate. 
There is a useful chapter on nuclear tests 
which explains some of the apparent con- 
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event of a major miscalculation by one of 
the two great nuclear powers. These three 
would be the first to go, and the chances of 
European survival would be slight. 


In his book Schmidt explores the situation 
as it has developed from 1946. Neither the 
Russians nor the Americans are devils. 
They are trapped by a dreadful invention 
and harassed by fears driving them to 
mutual blackmail, There have been chances 
but they have been missed. In the “ shelter” 
of US nuclear power the peoples of Europe, 
outnumbering the Russians and superior in 
industria] potential, were too lazy and dis- 
trustful of each other to provide the con- 
ventional troops and arms that could have 
been their true shield. As a result the con- 
cept of tactical nuclear weapons was intro- 
duced into Europe, and by this means both 
the ‘‘shield” and the “sword” of NATO 
were rendered impotent. 
The root of Herr Schmidt’s fear ts that 
Germany will ensure her extinction by 
acquiring nuclear weapons, tactical or 
otherwise. He shares the views of many 
experts that there is no “threshold” between 
tactical and strategic weapons, and that the 
only valid threshold is between conven- 
tional and nuclear war. As long ago as 
1958 Admiral Charles Brown of the US 
Navy, then C-in-C, Southern Europe, stated 
before a Senate committee: 
“TI place no faith in the so-called con- 
trolled use of nuclear weapons. There is 
no dependable difference between tactical 
and strategic weapons. Under no circum- 
stances would I recommend the use of 
nuclear weapons - no matter how small - 
now that -oth sides have the power of 
destroying the world.” 
Men of the calibre of General Maxwell 
Taylor have endorsed and underlined this 
view in the United States, and many others 
have in this country. Nevertheless, in a 


variations 


tradictions between different estimates of 
the casualties from the tests. Another 
chapter deals with chemical, biological and 
radiological war. But the key chapter is 
“The Fallacy of the Deterrent.’? He be- 
lieves that the deterrent is not enough to 
stop the great powers going to the brink in 
situations like Berlin and that it may 
indeed cause a preventive or pre-emptive 
war, 

Nevertheless, unilateralism is ruled out as 
“disastrous.” ‘The wrong kind of peace 
could not only jeopardise freedom; it could 
convert the world into the largest prison 
history has ever known. The means are 
now at hand - directed force, mass com- 
munications, mass contro] - to impose a 
brutal feudalism on the whole of man- 
kind.” There are really only two serious 
arguments against unilateralism, this and 
the argument that it might precipitate a 
nuclear war. It is therefore a pity that the 
author is content with this brief assertion. 
But it is unfortunately true that most of 
those who rely on this argument do not go 
into it more deeply. 


The positive ideas which Norman Cousins 
is concerned to advocate are those Clark 
and Sohn outline in their book World Peace 
through World Law and summarised for 
British readers in Frank Beswick’s Towards 
World Government. 

An aspect of these proposals, which is only 
briefly touched on but which seems to me 
important, is the relationship between the 
individual and a world authority. It is 
commonly suggested that just as the nation 
state put an end to the lawlessness of indi- 
viduals, so a world authority is needed to 
put an end to the Jawlessness of nation 
states. While this is true, it seems worth 
considering whether the world authority 
ought not to be able to stop certain types 
of individual before they ever gain control 
of nation states. 


It is possible to agree with much of what 
Norman Cousins has to say. ‘‘ The nation 


mood of something like despair, with France 
occupied in Algeria, with Britain withdraw- 
ing part of her NATO contribution, with no 
sign of the 96 divisions planned at the Lis- 
bon conference in 1952, the NATO com- 
mand introduced tactical nuclear weapons 
and destroyed at a blow the credibility of 
its shield and sword. 
In June, 1955, in “exercise carte blanche,” 
it was assumed that 335 nuclear bombs were 
dropped in less than three days. Casualties 
and results were estimated. As a result 
Deputy Blachstein said in the Bundestag : 
“The use of tactical nuclear weapons might 
develop into a war of annihilation that 
would wipe out the greater part of those 
living today.” 
And Helmut Schmidt writes : 
“During the last few years the peoples 
of Europe have reacted with fear and 
horror to the image presented of the 
course of a nuclear war in their con- 
tinent. And they have good reason. We 
do not agree with the conclusion drawn 
by many people from this image, viz., 
that there is no point in trying to defend 
ourselves. Despite this, we must still 
bring to the notice of those making mili- 
tary decisions - and the political decisions 
to which the military are subordinate - 
the implications of NATO’s strategic con- 
ceptions to date. In Hiroshima it did not 
need 335 nuclear bombs, but only one of 
20 kilotons to produce immense slaughter. 
The effects of a single bomb were suffi- 
cient to ensure that, in the decade follow- 
ing, Of 32,179 children born, every sixth 
one - 5,201 in all - came mis-shapen into 
the world. Not until generations have 
elapsed will it be possible to assess the 
genetic damage. Those who think that 
Europe can be defended by the massed 
use of such weapons will not defend 
Europe, but destroy it. ‘Fight atomic 


death’ is therefore a justifiable slogan.” 
Herr Schmidt’s book is of exceptional value 
to the layman in that it explains simply the 
implications of “ hard” and “ soft” missile 
bases. This is vital knowledge. It explains 
the Russian refusal to permit inspection, for 
if the Americans were enabled to make a 
geodetic survey of Russian sites Russia 
would be at their mercy, and survival would 
hang by an even more slender thread than 
now, Perhaps of greater importance is the 
pitiful condition of Britain. Her US bases 
are “soft,” and thus in their nature aggres- 
sive, capable of a “ first strike” only. Thus 
her political initiative has been destroyed, 
and she is no more than a vassal state 
striking her pompous and pitiful attitudes. 
Yet by this very token, by freeing herself 
of these cowardly and tragic encumbrances, 
she might again make her voice heard in 
the saner councils of men. 
The first move, if there is ever to be a 
prospect of disarmament, is to begin the 
retreat from fear. Schmidt explores such 
possibilities, inherent in the Rapacki Plan, 
and the various methods of disengagement 
in Central Europe put forward by strategists 
and politicians of the highest standing. But 
“the decisive battle will not be a military 
one.” And it will not be won by erecting 
a counter ideology to fight Communism. 
There is no such thing as a status quo in 
world politics and opinion. The challenge 
to East and West lies in the hunger and 
misery of millions in India, China, south- 
east Asia, Africa and Latin America. In 
these areas the West has the opportunity 
to prove its moral, social and economic 
worth if it can learn that economic aid 
without political conditions is a political 
weapon. 
R. W. Thompson is a former war corres- 
pondent. His books inchide Cry Korea and 
a history of the war in north-west Europe. 


on the arms race 


can declare that, even in self-defence, it will 
not engage in a war that would destroy the 
rest of the world. Neither will it hesitate 
to declare that it would rather die than be 
the first to use chemical, biological or 
nuclear weapons.” But it is a devaluation 
and a misuse of language to say this and 
still support nuclear weapons. 

Evan Luard is a research fellow at Oxford, 
spent a period in the Foreign Service, and 
is therefore just the sort of person who 
should be writing on disarmament. Unfor- 
tunately he has committed himself to the 
very silly statement that the danger of 
nuclear war has “ faded almost to vanishing 
point.” He has, however, valuable things 
to say. 

The basic theme of his book is that we are 
feeling our way towards world law and 
world institutions. But there remain many 
fields in which world opinion is divided or 
unformed: frontiers, aggression, self-deter- 
mination, civil war. It is impossible to 
move towards world Jaw ,unless world 
opinion on these matters is first clarified. 
If the world is to be saved by law from 
wal, as SO many writers now urge, then law 
must be preceded by opinion. 


The book contains essays on some of these 
problems, Hugh Thomas describes in Con- 
viction how one of his jobs in the Foreign 
Office was to produce a definition of aggres- 
sion, and it seems as if Mr. Luard may at 
some time have had the same job. 


There is a particularly useful chapter on 
disarmament. It is argued that disarmament 
has been bedevilled by three problems. 
Firstly, the nation which is behind in a 
particular field is unwilling to have dis- 
armament until it has caught up in that 
field. Secondly, the security requirements 
of the various nations are incompatible. 
“It does not always require aggressive 
designs to frustrate the hope of disarma- 
ment. The needs of self-defence may alone 


be sufficient for this purpose.” Thirdly, 


there is the difficulty of enforcement. The 


value of this essay is not that it makes these 
points but that it documents them so well. 
In keeping with his view that the danger of 
nuclear war is not great, Mr. Luard places 
his emphasis on conventional disarmament. 
He does believe that there are serious 
dangers of conventional war. He is able, 
of course, to point to the very large number 
of wars which have taken place in various 
paris of the world since 1945. And he is 
surely right in emphasising that, because 
war is conventional, that does not mean it 
is supportable, He believes it is necessary 
to keep nuclear weapons, both because foo!- 
proof inspection is impossible and because 
they are not too dangerous anyway, but 
that it is necessary to get Conventional dis- 
armament. He is therefore in disagreement 
with most recent writers on two points. 
Firstly, he believes that partial disarmament 
is more easily attainable than total dis- 
armament, and, secondly, he advocates the 
reduction of conventional armies rather 
than their increase. 


Our government is committed to general 
and comprehensive controlled disarmament, 
Yet there have been very few studies pub- 
lished in this country which show that it is 
feasible. | Meanwhile, there is a steady 
trickle of books which suggest that it is not. 
This book is one and Hedley Bull's The 
Control of the Arms Race is another. Both 
authors have taken part in study groups at 
the Institute of Strategic Studies. The dis- 


armers are not winning the _ intellectual 
battle. Yet, unless they do, it is to me 
quite inconceivable that the government 


will implement a disarmament policy. 


Despite their theme, these books are not 
megatomes, Either can be read in an even- 
ing and both are worth reading. 


Frank Lees works for the General 
Chemicals Division of ICI at Runcom, He 
is UNA secretary in Chester, a Committee 
member of Chester CND, and an active 
member of the Labour Party and his trade 
union, the Association of Scientific Workers. 
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Holy Loch 


I'd like to add to the report of the Holy 
Loch that appears in Peace News. 

[he numbers were small. This was partly 
because of the heavy fines, partly because 
the Scottish Committee has not yet taken 
the business of pledging seriously enough, 
and partly because being the last week-end 
before the West Lothian bye-election there 
is oo doubt many potential supporters were 
involved in canvassing, etc. On the whole, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow CND were not 
there, perhaps because of the cost and the 
Glen Douglas march being so near, or be- 
cause many don’t approve of civil disobedi- 
ence. But it seems a failure to understand 
what a campaign is, to let any major acti- 
vity go by so completely. 


The demonstration itself was not small in 
meaning, and there is a lot that can be 
learned by the Committee throughout the 
country. Demonstrators were asked not to 
co-operate with the police until in the hall 
or cell before court: to go really limp, not 
to walk out of the vans which took them to 
the charging room near the pier, and not to 
walk in or out of the buses which would 
take them to Dunoon or further. Many 
people, it was said, were going to refuse to 
give their names. Anyone who did was 
advised not to keep this up once court had 
been reached. People were asked to make 
statements when charged and in court; to 
remember their dignity as individuals and 
not, as in September, let themselves be 
swallowed up in the authorities’ conveyor 
belt system of arrests. 

A letter from a Welsh demonstrator gives 
the feel of what happened: “I’ve attended 
the two previous sit-downs at the Holy 
Loch, and what impressed me was the fact 
that the spirit was so much better. I was 
impressed by the discipline, the enthusiasm 
and sincerity of those that did take part. 
The ‘open assembly” idea with everyone 
getting up to say their piece (during the sit- 
down) worked well in practice... .” 

The solidarity during the non-co-operation 
was fantastic. Everyone went really limp. 
Hardly anyone helped themselves in or out 
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of vans or buses or moved conveniently to 
the back. Large numbers refused their 
names, They had to be finger-printed on 
the floor and held up by three or four 
policemen to be photographed. People lay 
on the floor while policemen tried to empty 
possessicns from their pockets. One 18- 
year-old girl was left lying on the floor of 
the temporary charging room, and, seeing 
she wasn’t guarded, got up and simply 
walked out back to the demonstration until 
stopped. She was “ petrified,” but she did 
it. 

People were asked not to non-co-operate if 
they found themselves alone with the police. 
And it is clear that while demonstrators are 
acting tegether and while a clear limit has 
been set (so that what they are doing still 
seems part of the demonstration), non-co- 
operation can be taken very far and be very 
effective. Press, police and demonstrators 
agree that the speed with which the authori- 
ties could dea] with the sit-down was slowed 
down by at Jeast four or five times, and 
that any demonstration of several hundred 
or over a thousand is going to be a real 
problem for them to tackle. It is the strong 
opinion of those members of the Scottish 
Committee who have been in jail that non- 
co-operation should not extend to refusal of 
food or work in jail. The chances of gain- 
ing friendship with warders and prisoners 
might then be interrupted. 


The lesson for Greenham Common, the Air 
Ministry, and all future sit-downs is clear: 
non-co-operation (with a limit set to it) is 
a powerful weapon which our supporters 
understand and go along with all the way. 
One other lesson: people should be asked 
not to take part if they are going to protect 
themselves by giving a false name and 
address. We found, however, that the 
police will accept a false name for use in 
court and papers, to preserve a job, as long 
as they know where the person can be 
found. 


Perhaps, remembering Alan Clayton's 
article. we should sign ourselves as_ the 
Scottish Committee of 100. “ originally 
pledged to non-violence” and expecting to 
remain <s0, 


Alan Jackson, 

Secretary, Scottish Committee of 100, 
Community House, Clyde St., 
Glasgow, C.1. 


Anarchists 


The thought-provoking debate between 
Allen Skinner and April Carter on “ Civil 
Disobedience and Democracy” left some 
points in the air, and I hope you might 
allow me space to answer two of these 
issues. 


In discussing the various groupings asso- 
ciated with the Committee of 100 Allen 
Skinner mentions those “ who clearly sym- 
pathise with an anarchist condemnation of 
the whole conception of parliamentary 
government.” He continues by saying that 
this grouping is particularly obliged “to 
formulate clearly the means by which they 
envisage the carrying through of the final 
stages of a unilateralist programme. He 
argues that a central coup d’etat “for a 
reversal of government policy is not some- 
thing that can be achieved non-violently.” 
In a letter which appeared in The Observer 
(December 17, 1961), I wrote of a section 
of the Committee of 100 “ best described as 
anarchist-syndicalist, which advocates in- 
dustnal action as the next step in the direct 
action campaign.” In this same letter I 
wrote: ‘The objective is to achieve State- 
Jess Socialism as the only assured way of 
ridding the world of war. The means to 
such an end are generally envisaged as sym- 
pathetic strike action accompanying civil 
disobedience demonstrations, with a general 
strike as the final means of overthrowing 
the State.” This seems to me to be a clear 
formulation of the anarcho-syndicalist posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the Committee of 100. To 
imagine a coup d’etat has anything to do 
with anarchism is to misunderstand the 
philosophy ; even to consider such action 
would be inconsistent for an anarchist. 
What happens is that the people reduce the 
power of the State by organising society for 
themselves, $n 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Secondly, Allen Skinner writes that the out- 
standing philosopher of syndicalism is the 
Frenchman Sorel, This view is certainly 
open to question, Rudolf Rocker in his 
essay “Anarchism and  Anarcho-Syndi- 
calism ” writes: “One often encounters the 
widely disseminated opinion that revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism in France owes its 
origins to intellectuals like G. Sorel, E. 
Berth and H. Lagardelle. This is utterly 
false. None of these men belonged to the 
movement, nor had they any appreciable 
influence in its internal development.” One 
has to look to men like Pelloutier and 
Pouget, in Rocker’s opinion. In fact, one 
can trace syndicalist theory back through 
the First International to Robert Owen. 


Jeremy Westall, 
8 Eldon Grove, 
Hull, Yorkshire, 


Constructive service 


I was depressed and alarmed by Michael 
Woodhouse’s article ‘‘ Constructive Service.” 
It signified hopelessness - though I am sure 
Michael did not intend this - for it sug- 
gested that young people in the movement 
are becoming so disenchanted and uncertain 
what io do next that they are starting to 
pursue activities which, however intrinsic- 
ally worthy, are quite irrelevant (except in 
the most remote sense) to nuclear disarma- 
ment. 


Michael Woodhouse himself points out that 
IVS engages in constructive service. This is 
excellent. But since there are already 
organisations doing this work, why pretend 
that CND is directly concerned with this 
sort of activity when it isn’t? There is still 
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so much essential work to be done getting 
the mass of people to believe in unilater- 
alism that it seems lamentable to siphon off 
valuable energy into other largely irrelevant 
channels, 


If the aim were to build a new factory in 
the vicinity of an atomic weapons plant 
where the workers were being urged to 
down tools this would make sense. But it 
is a sort of hypocrisy to make out that 
constructing adventure playgrounds is in 
any way likely to promote nuclear disarma- 
ment. This activity seems to be a rather 
pathetic attempt to give CND a sort of con- 
structive face-lift - a symbolic beard- 
shaving. Let’s not worry whether CND 
looks constructive or not. Anyone who 
thinks for a moment knows it is - £1,700m. 
a year on hospitals and schools instead of 
bombs. Perhaps it is better to be labelled 
“beatnik” than “ do-gooder.” 


Pat Arrowsmith, 
67 Woodville Terrace, 
Liverpool 6. 


Witnesses wanted 


There were quite a lot of people and 
demonstrators taking part in the Parliament 
Square demonstration on March 24, 1962, 
and during that demonstration I was 
charged with incitement. 


If there are any Committee of 100 or CND 
supporters who were aware of what hap- 
pened at Gt. George Street and would like 
to be witnesses at the trial, please would 
they get in touch with me. 


Michael Shrapnel, 
1! Goldstone Villas, Hove, Sussex, 


PACIFIST 
FORTNIGHT 
CAMPAIGN 


June 24-July 7 


A national Campaign devoted to explaining the meaning of 


pacifism, to examining the causes of war and advocating the use 


of reconciling methods of settling international disputes. 


“Don't just hope for Peace— 


work for it.” 


Open air meetings, leaflet distribution, poster parades; all material 
free_—Enquiries to Standing Joint Pacifist Committee, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1. Telephones: EUS 5501 and FLA 7906. 
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Next week inPeace 


Heinz Neunes: Living with the Berlin wall. 

Jeanne MacKenzie: Australian aborigines. 

Royston Lambert: The cathedral and town of Coventry. 
Special report on the Committee of 100 demonstration at 
Greenham Common and all the usual news and features. 


Unilateral disarmament 
call by ex-President 


“If any country took its courage in both 
hands and disarmed unilaterally,” Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, former President of India, 
said last week-end, “it would break the 
vicious circle of fear and mistrust and pave 
the way for universal disarmament.” The 
world would not allow such a nation to fall 
victim to aggression. He made plain that 
“if India’s appeal for unilateral disarma- 
ment is to carry any weight she should set 
an example herself.” 


Swedes sit in 
at newspaper 


The Youth Committee of the Swedish Cam- 
paign Against Atomic Weapons staged a 
sit-down outside the offices of the news- 
paper Aftonbladet after it had described 
the Swedish Whitsun march in support of 
the Unden Plan as Communist inspired and 
organised. Aftonbladet was the only paper 
to carry such an unfavourable report of the 
march, the other papers giving sympathetic 
coverage. ' 

After giving the police four minutes’ warn- 
img, the Youth Committee began an hour's 
sit-down on June 11, the same day as the 
report appeared. They blocked the entrance 
to the newspaper’s offices, but no police 
appeared, However, some passers-by 
dragged demonstrators about on the pave- 
ment and an army officer set his alsatian 
dog on to one of the girls sitting down. 
Aftonbladet was also ‘phoned up by numer- 
ous people protesting about the report. 
Next day it carried a long letter from 
Berti] Svahnstrom, leader of the Campaign, 
replying to their report, and also printed a 
brief apology for describing the march as 
Communist organised in the form of an 
editorial comment. Aftonbladet also car- 
ried a photograph of the sit-down outside 
their office - no other paper reported this. 


Support for Lecoin 


Louis Lecoin was critically iil when the 
latest news was received on Tuesday from 
Paris. He has been on hunger strike since 
June 1 to demand the release of al] French 
COs in prison. The French Government 
has made no further moves since the 
Cabinet meeting to discuss putting forward 
a statute for COs reported last week in 
Peace News, 

On June 18 five other people started an 
indefinite hunger strike in support of Louis 
Lecoin. They began the fast at Orly air- 
port, but were moved away by the police. 
They had been giving out leaflets calling 
for the immediate release of COs, and 
pointing out that as recently as June 9 an 
ebjector was arrested in Marseilles. They 
are now fasting in the Service Civil Inter- 
national building in Paris, and were joined 
in their fast on June 20 by Lanza del 
Vasto. 


Campaign 
caravan 


Dr. Prasad was speaking at an emergency 
Convention against nuclear arms called by 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation, Dr. Rad- 
hakrishnan, the present President, also 
spoke and urged the necessity for the aboli- 
tion of war as an instrument for settling 
international disputes. Dr. Rajagopala- 
chari, India’s first Governor-General, con- 
demned nuclear tests as a crime against 
People’s right to live peacefully. 

Mr, Nehru and several ministers were pre- 
sent throughout the Convention and Mem- 
bers of Parliament constituted a large part 
of the audience. Also present, reports 
Donald Groom from New Delhi, were dele- 
gates from the Phillipines, Lebanon, Japan, 
Germany, France, Italy, Britain, the USA 
and USSR. Danilo Dolci, Abbe Pierre, 
Pastor Niemoller and A. J. Muste were 
among those attending. 

The statement issued by the Convention 
welcomed India's leadership, but recog- 
nised the need for more awareness of the 
nuclear challenge in India. It called for 
the sending of a deputation to the leaders 
of the nuclear powers, and for a symbolic 
action by the peoples of the world on a 
chosen day, and also expressed support for 
those undertaking direct action. It spon- 
sored the idea of unilateral disarmament 
an reasearch and education directed to this 
end. 


Rev Arthur Blaxall 


searched at airport 


The Rev. Arthur Blaxall, Secretary of the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation 
in Southern Africa, was searched at the 
Jan Smuts Airport, Johannesburg as he was 
leaving for Southern Rhodesia, on Tuesday, 
June 12. 

After passing through the usual formalities 
he was asked to meet the Chief Customs 
Officer, In the office there were a number 
of press who seemd to be plain clothes 
police. To his surprise he saw his bag on 
the table and his brief-case was taken from 
him and the contents emptied on to the 
table. 

Three men then proceeded to read every- 
thing, handing to the senior official any 
letter or pamphlet they thought question- 
able. Books and magazines were looked 
up one by one and a copy of Peace News 
was a special source of whispering among 
the officials. The search included his per- 
sonal diary. 

In the end the senior man waved every- 
thing back and told the men in Afrikaans 
to pack them carefully. 

Mr. Blaxall is a leading clergyman of the 
Church of England and widely respected, 
both by Europeans and Africans, within 
the Republic of South Africa. During May 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation in South 
Africa sent a telegram to the Minister of 
Justice urgently requesting the withdrawal 
of the General Law Amendment Bill, 
commonly known as the Sabotage Bill. 
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Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


Monday July 2 7.30 p.m. 


Speakers : 


Anthony Greenwood MP 


George Clark and others 


All offers of help, accommodation 


Two injured 


Civilians who started kicking some of the 
thirty Kent supporters of the Committee of 
100 who sat down and blocked the path of 
Mr. Macmillan’s car for ten minutes as he 
left his constituency féte on Saturday 
changed the whole atmosphere of the 
demonstration, and resulted in two demon- 
strators being taken to hospital. 


The ugly scenes indicated the tendency of 
some supporters towards violence as an 
answer to violence, although the demon- 
stration began completely non-violently. 
One result of the incidents is the proposal 
by Bromley CND to hold a schoo! in non- 
violence locally. 


When Mr. Macmillan was driven from the 
féte by his wife half of the sixty who had 
picketed all the afternoon sat in front of 
the car and a violent struggle broke out. 
Police were rough from the start and began 
throwing demonstrators aside. 

Officials from the féte rushed out to join 
in. As they were moved the demonstrators 


Refused to 
leave prison 


Frank Adler, who staged a one-man pro- 
test at Wormwood Scrubs prison two weeks 
ago, is expecting to be issued with a dis- 
tress warrant. He was charged with insult- 
ing behaviour liable to lead to a breach of 
the peace after refusing to leave “Crown 
property.” He pinned a statement on the 
prison gates saying he preferred to suffer 
with the six in prison under the Official 
Secrets Act rather than silently support the 
state. Jn court next day he refused to pay 
a £5 fine. 


David Polden from Pinner is spending 
three months in ‘Barlinnie Jail, Glasgow, 
E.3, after the Holy Loch demonstration. 
He is thinking of appealing. Mrs, Gillian 
Gilmore is in Holloway for 28 days for 
non-payment of a fine. Michael Randle is 
staying in Wormwood Scrubs for the rest 
of his 18 months’ sentence. He now has a 
cell to himself and is working in the 
tailoring department. 


The Committee of 100’s original legal sub- 
committee recently re-formed itself as the 
Legal Action Group, made up partly of 
sympathetic lawyers and partly of Com- 
mittee members. The group tries to give 
advice and assistance to all those involved 
in legal proceedings arising out of Com- 
mittee of 100 activities, and has set up its 
own bank account. The Secretary is Ann 
Davidson, at 4 Benhams Place, London, 
N.W.3. 


Glen Douglas and 


Greenham Common 


Emrys Hughes, MP, and Abe Moffat, Chair- 
man of the Scottish National Union of 
Mineworkers, are two of the speakers at a 
rally at Glasgow Green which takes place 
at 4 pm. on Sunday. This rally is the 
culmination of the march from Glen 
Douglas to Glasgow Green, which starts 
to-day (Friday). The marchers will be 
accompanied by a miners’ pipe band. 


The CND supporting march for the Green- 
ham Common demonstration tomorrow 
(Saturday) will assemble at Stroud Green, 
Newbury, at 12.30 p.m. Supporters taking 
the London train arriving at Newbury at 
12.42 p.m. will arrive in time to join the 
march. The 24-hour sit-dewn outside the 
base organised by the Committee of 100 
starts at 2.30 p.m. 


in Bromley 


VS fete sit-down struggle 


returned. Mr. Macmillan sat impassively 
in the back seat. 


After the police had begun to clear the 
way the car edged forward and onlookers 
from the féte shouted “ Run them over” 
and “They deserve all they get.” Unfor- 
tunately some younger and less experienced 
supporters reacted against rough treatment 
from civilians. Sitters were punched and 
dragged by the neck and the feet, One boy 
was stripped to the waist when his shirt 
was torn off. 

Seventeen-year-old Bernard Hall, of Brom- 
ley YCND, was injured in the struggle to 
clear the road, although he remained com- 
pletely non-violent throughout, Held by 
the ankles and the neck, he was thrown 
against the kerb and against a lamp-post. 
Another demonstrator dialled 999 for an 
ambulance which took him to hospita} 
semi-conscious. Mr. Arthur Hall, his 
father, has asked the National Council for 
Civil Liberties to take up the case and has 
written to the Watch Committee. 

Before the féte opened YCND groups 
picketed the gateway and paraded along 
the road outside the Convent grounds 
When John Taylor, Chairman of Bromales. 
CND, arrived with his wife they were re- 
fused permission to hand Mr. Macmillan 
3 letter and were barred from entering the 
€te. 

Mike Holly, aged 23, went in without a 
badge, and when applause had died down 
after a speech by Mr. Macmillan, said that 
he represented Bromley CND and that he 
had a letter which they would like their 
MP to read. The letter was snatched from 
him, but Mr. Macmillan asked for the 
letter and it was passed up, while copies 
were distributed in the crowd. 

Mike Holly was asked to leave, but as a 
constituent he felt he had equal rights to 
remain. 

He sat down as he was hustled out and 
stewards carried him to the wrought iron 
gates, where he was dropped on the pave- 
ment. Later he was treated at Bromley 
Hospital for a suspected broken thumb. 


School pupils 
against tests 


Last Saturday about 150 school children in 
their school uniforms marched from the 
American Embassy to the Russian Emb 

to protest against nuclear tests after an 
hour’s vigil in Grosvenor Square. The 
American Embassy refused to admit them, 
but a deputation was received at the Soviet 
Embassy. 

The protest was organised by the Haver- 
stock Student Group YCND, which was 
formed over a year ago out of a meeting 
of 40 pupils. The headmaster refused to 
recognise the group, which led to a “ Pro- 
test Day” last November when local sup- 
porters were asked to protest to the head- 
master. 


Flesh and blood 


One hundred and five “ bodies” lay on tae 
pavement oi Westminster Pier last Satur- 
day morning to demonstrate the possible 
deaths from leukaemia if nuclear tests are 
continued at the present rate for the next 
seven years. The demonstration was organ- 
ised by the SW Group of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 and Westminster CND with 
the aim of helping people “to see what all 
these figures mean in terms of flesh and 
blood.”” The demonstrators worked in close 
co-operation with the police and notified 
the press, who gave it good publicity. 
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The caravan will travel round Britain 


from July until September. 


canvassing this Autumn. 
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Campaign Caravan, 10 Compayne Gardens, London, N.W.6 
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